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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


tg 

ORD G. HAMILTON, who ought, as Secretary for India, 

to be cognisant of all that is doing in Eastern politics, made 
an important statement in a speech at Ealing on Wednesday. 
He congratulated his audience on the termination of the 
difficulty with America, and the conclusion of disputes with 
the Transvaal, and stated that there was “a probability” 
that “a satisfactory arrangement” would be come to for the 
purpose of arresting the misgovernment in Turkey. The 
tone of the best ‘French papers confirms this belief, 
as do also one or two facts reported this week from 
Constantinople. One is that the Sultan has obeyed a 
peremptory order from the Ambassadors to recall an agent 
whom he had sent to Crete to thwart the Christian 
Governor and another is that he has nearly made up his 
mind to issue an amnesty to Armenians. He had actually 
signed the decree, when it was represented to him that orthodox 
Mossulmans would not like it, whereupon he delayed its 
publication. He is just now arresting, exiling, and, it is 
alleged, torturing Young Turks in great numbers—seventy a 
day sometimes—and is therefore not massacring Armenians. 
M. de Nelidoff returned to Constantinople on Wednes- 
day, and we ought therefore within a week to know what 
reforms the Ozar has agreed to include in the joint repre- 
sentation which is to be made to the Sultan. He will, it is 
believed, ask, as usual, for time to consider his reply. 


The only hint which has yet transpired as to the method 
to be adopted with the Sultan is this. His Majesty will 
be requested to issue certain decrees, by every Ambassador 
in succession, all employing as closely as possible the same 
terminology. He will be required to give a final answer 
within a specified time, and upon his refusal or demand for 
farther delays all the Ambassadors of Europe will demand 
their passports, leaving, we presume, the protection of all 
white men in the hands of the American Embassy. If this 
striking and dramatic rebuke impresses the Sultan, or in- 
duces his Army to dismiss him, well; but if not, the Powers 
will announce that they can hold no further intercourse with 
a Sovereign who is so regardless alike of their friendly counsel 
and of the interests of peace in Europe,—in other words, 
they will secure the abdication of Abd-ul-Hamid by moral 
force. We do not pretend to know diplomatic secrets, and 
have, in fact, deduced this programme from separate and 
scattered hints, some of which may be conjectural; but it 
fits the facts, it reveals a sensible and moderate policy, and 
it postpones to the last moment that dropping of shells in 


Yildiz Kiosk which will happen in the end if Europe is 
defied. 





The news of the death of Macéo, the most trusted leader of 
the insurgents in Cuba, is confirmed, and both Spaniards 
and Americans are excited by the event. The Spaniards, 
moved by causes which we have explained elsewhere, rejoice 
over the incident in a way which rather disgusts Englishmen, 
while the friends of Cuba in the Union exclaim ‘‘ Treachery !” 
as if they were Parisians. There seems, however, no reason to 
doubt that Macéo was shot in an almost accidental skirmish 
just when he had matured his plan for an attack upon Havana. 
He was a man with a genius for guerilla warfare, and his loss 
is a great one to the insurgents; but there is no reason for 
believing that it will end the insurrection, more especially as 
the news from the Philippines is most disastrous for the 
Spaniards. According to a Times’ telegram of December 16th, 
sent from Singapore, the rebellion in the Philippines spreads 
so rapidly that it has been found necessary to call in the 
troops from all the islands to defend the capital. The 
Spaniards are thoroughly alarmed, and frightful stories are 
told of their cruelty to all whom they suspect of favouring 
the rebellion, some of which are probably true, the local 
police being most unscrupulous. General Blanco, the officer 
in supreme command, has been recalled to a post in the young 
King’s household; and General Polavieja has been appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in his stead. He starts 
immediately with a reinforcement of fifteen thousand men, 
but may arrive to find even Manila lost. At least, the white 
inhabitants are organising themselves into a militia for the 
defence of the town. 


The most important event in home politics since our last 
issue was the large meeting at Cork on Saturday last 
presided over by the Mayor of Cork and attended by one 
Protestant and one Roman Catholic Bishop, by Lord Castle- 
town, by Sir H. Penrose Fitzgerald, M.P., Mr. Smith Barry, 
M.P. (who, however, writes to yesterday’s Times to say that he 
was not on the platform and took no part in the proceed- 
ings), Mr. Maurice Healy, M.P., Sir Joseph McKenna, and 
other influential Irishmen, to claim from the Government the 
rectification of the taxation of Ireland in the sense of the Re- 
port recently presented to Parliament by the Commission on 
the financial relations of the two countries. Lord Castletown 
made a glowing speech on the subject, intimating that as an 
obstinate statesman and cruel taxation lost to England the 
American Colonies, so resistance to the principle of the Report 
showing that Ireland is overtaxed by some two and three-quarter 
millions, if you compare its taxable capacity with the taxable 
capacity of England, may lose Ireland to England. We 
are bound, he thought, to return the annual excess to 
Treland to be devoted to great public works, the restora- 
tion of its manufactories, and other important undertakings 
for Ireland’s benefit. Resolutions in this sense were carried 
with enthusiasm by the combined parties of the Conservatives 
and the Nationalists. And on Monday a meeting of the 
Dublin City Council followed up the stroke of the city of 
Cork, the Lord Mayor moving and Sir Robert Sexton, the 
leader of the Conservatives, seconding a strong motion to 
the same effect, the resolution stating that in the last thirty- 
six years Ireland had contributed at least £100,000,000 more 
than she ought to have paid if her contribution had been 
calculated on the taxable capacity of Ireland as compared 
with the taxable capacity of England. Both meetings assumed 
as certain that the true financial rule is not that an Irish 
peasant making £100 a year should pay the same as an English 
peasant making £100 a year,—which is approximately true at 
the present moment,—but that an Irish peasant should either 
pay considerably less than an English peasant of the same 
earnings, or receive back the difference, on the ground that he 
has made his £100 a year with much greater difficulty on 
account of the poverty of Ireland. Such a principle seems to 





us utterly impracticable. 
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Mr. Morley has addressed to the Times two able letters on 
Wednesday and Thursday in defence of the assertion that the 
Commission of Inquiry agreed to by the Conservative Govern- 
ment in 1890 admitted that the principle of taxing in pro- 
portion to the “taxable capacity” of the two countries, was 
at least to be regarded as presumably a sound one, and that 
Mr. Goschen, agreeing to its appointment, so stated the 
points to be inquired into as to suggest that taxable capacity 
was to be taken into account. We are not convinced by Mr. 
Morley’s letters that even if it were to be taken into account, 
it was in any sense to be regarded as the one decisive gauge of 
the amount of taxation due. All his quotations are quite 
consistent with the assumption that it was one element in the 
case, and that this element might determine whether or 
not there might be certain remissions made to Ireland which 
would more or less turn the balance in her favour. And this 
we should not be loth to admit. At all events nothing seems 
more revolutionary or dangerous than to adopt for Ireland a 
principle which would immediately be claimed for all the 
poorer districts of England and Scotland, on the strength of 
mere instructions to a Commission, the principle of which, even 
if Mr. Morley is right, had never been thoroughly discussed 
in the Legislature, or so much as adequately understood in 
the country. It seems to us that the taxable capacity of 
Lancashire is much greater than the taxablecapacity of Lincoln- 
shire, but we should be surprised to learn that Lancashire 
would be willing to pay a higher rate of taxation for the same 
amount of wealth, than Lincolnshire pays. 


England was shaken on Thursday morning at 5.30 a.m. by 
an earthquake of an unusual kind. It seemed as if the 
western side of the island had been struck from below by 
some tremendous force which distributed itself north, 
east, and south, on certain lines in the interior of the 
earth. The shock, or whatever it was—Mr. Milne, the 
seismologist, apparently suggests that a low stratum 
of rock filled up a chasm—was felt all over Wales, 
throughout ‘the Midlands, in the environs of London, 
and in Bristol, and, of course, at all points between those 
points. No serious injury was done excépt at Hereford, 
where the pinnacles of the Church of St. Nicholas fell 
down, and the Cathedral was badly shaken, but the alarm 
created was great, and the recognition that an earthquake 
had occurred nearly universal. It is possible that the move- 
ment here was the last ripple of a much more serious com- 
motion at a great distance, perhaps in Iceland, but up to Friday 
afternoon no tidings of such an event had been received. So 
little are earthquakes feared in this country that the Greenwich 
Observatory takes no cognisance of them; but no one, how- 
ever inexperienced, ever mistakes the real tremor for anything 
else, and few resist the feeling of excessive dread. The writer 
remembers well to have seen a friend, a man of rather un- 
usually cool nerves, made violently sick by the tremor as it 
passed, flinging down all clocks and rattling all doors in its 
way. 








Sir Henry Fowler, speaking to his constituents at Wolver- 
hampton on Friday, December 11th, made great capital out 
of the inability of the Government to pass more than two or 
three of the thirteen measures promised in the Queen’s 
Speech. We have dealt elsewhere with what Sir Henry 
Fowler had to say in regard to the Agricultural Rating Act, 
and will only say here that it was of a very partisan character, 
His references to the Education Bill were hardly more worthy 
of so able and moderate a man. They contained, however, 
one admission of importance as to voluntary schools. 
“ Voluntary schools, I admit, are part of our national system 
of education. I admit that those schools have been put toa 
very considerably increased cost in consequence of the raising 
of the standard of education. I am equally willing—and I do 
not think that there was any responsible leader of the 
Opposition who did not express the same view in the House 
—we were equally willing that these schools should have 
additional relief in order to enable them to meet this 
additional expenditure.” If this is really to be the spirit in 
which the Opposition will approach the subject, the task of 
the Government next Session should not be a difficult one. It 
must be added, however, that Sir Henry Fowler went on to 
say that all schools, whether Board or denominational], must 
be put on the same footing as regards help. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman spoke at Paisley on 
Tuesday, maintaining against Mr. Balfour that the Radicals, 
though they may disagree on practical applications of their 
principles, are much more generally agreed on those principles. 
themselves than the Unionists on theirs. Against the latter 
he brought the charge of differing widely amongst themselves, 
Lord Salisbury, for instance, tolerating Mr. Chamberlain with 
difficulty, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach listening with astonished 
horror to Mr. Balfour’s defence of bimetallism. As for the 
first assertion, we believe it to be quite false, Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain being as thoroughly agreed on every 
article of practical political action as any two members of 
the late Cabinet were ; and as for the second charge, where 
is the sin of an openly avowed difference of opinion on a 
subject on which the Cabinet does not propose to take any 
new departure at all? The speech was a flashy one, and a 
flashy one of a particularly unedifying kind. Compared 
with the recent speeches of Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith, 
it reads very badly, for it was the speech of a leader who 
wanted to say something, rather than of one who had 
something to say. 


Lord Rathmore, better known as Mr. Plunkett, made a 
speech in London on Wednesday to the members of the 
United Club. Very happy was his allusion to the fina} 
quarrel between Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt 
over which of them was to summon the party meeting at the 
beginning of last Session as “a kind of Box and Cox arrange- 
ment, in which the distracted Lord Spencer was to appear in 
the somewhat uncongenial part of Mrs. Bouncer.” “ What 
dreadfal domestic tragedy might have resulted if that meet- 
ing had come off we cannot now tell, for we are informed that 
the late Prime Minister wrote to say that he would have no 
political connection with the leader of his party in the House 
of Commons, and not long afterwards he very dexterously 
cleared out of the whole concern.” These revelations perhaps 
explained the curious fact that no one in the Liberal party 
seems anxious to claim those honours which are usually the 
objects of ambition, “ unless, indeed, my friend Mr. George 
Russell is making play for the vacant leadership with 
his two supporters, all Radical stalwarts of old-fashioned 
and uncompromising principles and courage.” Lord 
Rathmore ended his speech by a reference to the com- 
plete tranquillity now existing in Ireland and to the excellent 
impression produced on all classes by Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
The state of Ireland suggested a story which, if only quasi- 
appropriate, is much too good to be lost. This item once ap- 
peared in an Irish candidate’s election expenses: “Five 
shillings to keep the fiddler sober as long as he was sober.” 


The first sitting of the Committee to inquire into the 
London County Council Works Department at which 
evidence was heard took place on Wednesday. Mr. Binnie, 
the chief engineer of the Council, was the first witness, and 
gave some most valuable testimony. The quality of the 
work turned out by the Works Department was quite equal 
to that of the contractors, and might even excel that of 
contractors if conducted on proper lines. His impression: 
was that the Department had worked more cheaply than the 
contractors by some 10 per cent. After pointing out the 
utter absurdity of calling work done below estimate a profit, 
and work above estimate a loss—if that were true, the 
Council might make millions of profit every year by the 
simple process of over-estimating—he gave some curious 
examples of work done by the Department actually costing 
a great deal less than the lowest contractor’s tender. 
Asked as to suggestions for improving the methods 
of conducting business, Mr. Binnie spoke strongly as 
to the absurdity of so numerous a body as the Works 
Committee managing matters of commercial importance. 
“TI cannot conceive any contractor carrying on his business 
by means of fifteen gentlemen, none of whom are compelled 
to attend.” As a matter of fact, the Works Oom- 
mittee consists of twenty-three members. 


The reports of last week from the Indian famine area 
are, on the whole, more hopefal; but the danger is not over; 
especially in the Punjab, part of the North-West, Behar, 
Central India, and Assam. Prices of food are every- 
where excessively high; the agricultural labourers are suffer- 





|ing greatly—they always suffer first in India—and three 
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hundred and thirty thousand persons have gone on to the 
relief works. The body of the peasantry are, however, not 
starving yet, but rather suffering from a scarcity. Some fear 
is expressed in Northern Bengal whether the supply of food, 
as distinguished from the supply of money to buy it, is 
sufficient; and we should judge from the price-lists that the 
stocks were getting exhausted. The Government, however, 
which is both anxious and well informed, is confident that the 
regular importation by private traders will prove sufficient. 
The native Press dislikes the relief system, but the native 
Press is usually on the side of the landlords, who dislike the 
plan because, while it feeds the poorest of the ryots, it does 
not help them to pay their rent. The native landlord: are 
liberal enough, but they would rather give money and food 
than remissions of rent. 


France, it would seem, likes worrying, but does not like 
to be worried. For years past the chiefs of her Foreign 
Office have opposed English wishes at every point through- 
out the world in order that they might be able to say, 
“‘See the consequences of your remaining in Egypt,” but 
now that Lord Salisbury has quietly raised a question 
or two as to the Treaty obligations of France in regard to 
Madagascar and Tunis, the “ militant politicians of moderate 
opinions” complain through the Zimes’ correspondent in 
Paris that “concessions, not cavils, bring nations together.” 
We are not quite so sure of that. Weare heartily desirous of 
can entente cordiale with France, but it seems to us that Russia 
has won her without any concessions whatever, and that when- 
ever we give way about anything, as we did about the Mekong, 
demands upon British forbearance are redoubled. Baron de 
Courcel, the French Ambassador, is, it is said, quitting his post 
because he can no longer bear his ill-success; but has France 
seriously tried to settle questions as she would have done had 
she been sincerely desirous of an alliance? No one respects 
the French genius for business more than ourselves, but the 
French bargainer loses his head whenever he fancies his 
dignity affronted, and the French Foreign Office apparently 
regards any request to adhere to precedent as an affront. 
M. Hanotaux wishes to be considered merely an acute lawyer 
when he dictates hostile decisions to an Egyptian Court; but 
when Lord Salisbury appeals to law in Madagascar he is 
said to be governed by a wish to humiliate France by inter- 
fering with her in her “own home.” Is every citizen to whom 

a bill is presented interfered with “in his own home”? 


It is quite evident that the Triple Alliance is growing 
weaker, partly through the pressure of new circumstances. 
‘The Austrian Government, which, for all its professions, was 
by no means pleased with the revelations as to the Secret 
Treaty between Germany and Russia, now feels keenly that 
Germany is not heartily with her in regard to the Eastern 
question, Germany not sharing the Austrian fear that if 
Russia reigns even indirectly at Constantinople the naviga- 
tion of the Danube will cease to be free. The Italian Cabinet, 
too, which has just sold its claims in Tunis to France for a 
commercial treaty, is desirous of drawing still nearer to its 
great neighbour, and so of reducing still further its military 
expenditure. The Premier has therefore obtained permission 
from the King to order new elections in March, at which it 
is hoped to obtain a plebiscite for the total abandonment of 
enterprise in Africa, and for new and much more cordial 
relations with France. The Radicals will, it is believed, with 
these views vote at the elections in support of the Govern- 
ment. There is something of the old Italian proclivity 
towards intrigue in this change of front, but we cannot feel 
certain that it is not a wise one. What has Italy gained by 
her recent policy except financial embarrassment, military dis- 
credit, and a loss of the prestige for the sake of which in 
part her citizens prefer the Monarchy? Her best ally is 
England, because English interests in the Mediterranean are 
the same as her own; but England, warned once for all by 
the telegram to President Kruger, is certainly not now a 
devoted, though distant, adherent to the Triple Alliance. If 
that great military force won in the European struggle, 
England might be met by a demand for the surrender of her 
most valuable colonies. 


Mr. John Diilon spoke at Glasgow on Monday on the 
alliance between the Irish party and the Radicals. If the 


them their enthusiastic support, often even though they might 
think them wrong, for the principle of an alliance is to make 
mutual support for mutual advantage take precedence of the 
opinions which either party may entertain on matters of minor 
importance. But if the Radicals are going to fall off in their 
fidelity to the Irish, then the Radicals can no longer count on 
their aid, and must shift for themselves. That is a not un- 
reasonable notice to the Radical party; but we do not know 
that it will have the effect of recementing the alliance. Mr. 
Morley will, no doubt, do his best for the Irish, but there are 
certainly sections of the Radicals that are getting sick of the 
alliance; and we expect that amongst the Radicals, as else- 
where, we shall soon see signs of crumbling. In Scotland there 
has already been advice tendered to the Radicals by one of the 
Scotch ministers to throw Home-rule overboard. 


India appears to be precisely in the position which all 
Bryanites allege to be true of all the West and South of the 
United States. There is not money enough in the banks for 
commercial purposes. The Government holds the great 
reserve of the country, which it calls the “Treasury balance,” 
and which is very seldom, we may remark, above half as large 
as it should be. Lately it has been depleted by famine re- 
missions so far that the bankers, unable to use it, have, after 
raising their rate to 9 per cent., which is of course a heavy 
fine upon commerce, warned their customers that they might 
be compelled to suspend advances even upon the security of 
Government paper. Sir J. Westland, the Indian Chancellor of 
the Exchequer accordingly introduced and passed a Bill raising 
the paper currency reserve from eight to ten millions, thus 
releasing two millions sterling for commercial uses. This is, 
in fact, exactly equivalent to what we know in England as 
the Suspension of the Bank Charter Act. It is supposed 
that two millions will be sufficient, but the India Office is 
not wise in neglecting to set Indian “finance,” as dis- 
tinguished from Indian taxation and currency, upon a better 
basis. It is folly to try to work the government and com- 
merce of a continent upon a cash reserve, only in part 
available, of less than ten millions. The minimum ought 
to be twenty. 


Mr. Wallace, M.P. for East Edinburgh, delivered a clever 
lecture on “Cant” to the London Fife Association on 
Monday at Anderton’s Hotel. He derived the word from 
“chant,”—the sing-song in which beggars whine, as, for 
instance, “Spare a penny to a poor boy,” and dishonest or 
half-honest people utter the conventional pieties which they 
do not think for a moment of applying to their own lives. 
He attacked the cant of the clergy, the cant of the lawyers, 
the cant of the Members of Parliament, and the cant of 
gossiping ladies who take an effusive leave of an acquaintance, 
and then say, “Thank goodness that horrid person is 
gone at last.” Then there was the cant of affected humility 
and the cant of intellectual fashion, and he ended by asserting 
that all real improvement depends on “the race of truthful 
creatures who are the salt of the earth and the one force on 
which everything like genuine human progress ultimately 
depends.” That is very true, but we should add that there is 
also a cant of outspokenness, which consists in giving arrogant, 
and sometimes extravagant, expression to startling, super- 
ficial, and half-considered opinions. 


The universality of the French feeling for Russia was 
curiously illustrated on Thursday. The vote was proposed 
for the fétes to the Ozar, and it was expected that the 
Socialists, now a powerful group in the Chamber, would 
resist it to extremity. They do not love autocrats, and they 
thought the “ Protocol” which settled the ceremonials 
derogatory to the dignity of the Republic,—which, by the 
way, it was. When the vote was moved, however, the Socialists, 
after a futile attempt to “save their faces” by proposing a 
grant of the same amount—£160,000—to the unemployed, 
announced that sympathetic relations with Russia were of 
great importance, and they should therefore vote the féte- 
money. Which, like the will of the late Mr. W. Morris, in 
which he bequeaths £55,000 to his wife and family and nothing 
to charities, shows that even in Socialists there remains a 
good deal of human nature. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———>—- 


THE NEW IRISH AGITATION. 


RELAND is always with us. By far the most im- 
portant event of the Recess has been the meeting in 
Cork this day week, presided over by the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county, and addressed by landlords, Unionists and 
Nationalists alike, to demand what is called financial 
justice for Ireland, in the sense of the Commission which 
has just reported on the financial relations between 
England and Ireland. This meeting was followed up by 
a meeting on Monday of the Dublin City Council to 
endorse the same demand, in which Sir Robert Sexton, 
the leader of the Conservatives, seconded the resolution 
moved by the Nationalist Lord Mayor to the same effect. 
For once, therefore, all parties in Ireland are united in 
insisting that Ireland shall either be so taxed as to let 
citizens of precisely equal poverty or wealth as English or 
Scotch or Welsh citizens, be taxed at a lower rate because 
the country as a whole is poorer, or that if that be 
impracticable, the balance, amounting to some two and 
three-quarter millions annually, which is said to repre- 
sent the overtaxation of Ireland as a country, shall be 
paid back to Ireland, and there used for the development 
of Irish resources. 


We do not wonder at all at the claim, considering that | 


the Commission of Inquiry was(rashly, we think) granted by 
both parties in the State on the assumption that the taxation 
paid by Irishmen ought to beatleast in some degree measured 
not by the comparative wealth of Englishmen and Irish- 
men individually, in which case Ireland would not only 
have no grievance, but would be in some sense privileged, 
since the well-to-do classes there are exempted from several 
taxes which Englishmen pay, but by the comparative 
wealth of Great Britain and Ireland asa whole, the theory 
being that an Irishman worth a hundred a year ought to 
pay less than an Englishman of the same means, because 
in sO poor a country it is more difficult to earn a hundred 
a year than it is in England. Now, this is a most revolu- 
tionary assumption which goes to the very bottom of our 
financial system. If it be admitted, the Highland crofter, 
the East Londoner, the Dorsetshire peasant, the East 
Anglian farmer, will have at once a claim to be taxed not 
on his means, but on his means considered in relation to 
the comparative difficulty or comparative ease with which 
those means are earned,—a problem not, we believe, really 
soluble with even the roughest approximation to justice. 
Hitherto equal taxation has always meant taxing the poor 
man little in proportion to his poverty, and the rich man 
much according to his wealth. But if we were to take 
into account all the conditions which make it easy or 
difficult, as the case may be, for the poor man to earn 
what he does, and the rich man to earn what he 
does, and to diminish the taxation where it has been 
difficult to earn, and increase it where it has been easy, the 
complexity and elaboration of the problem would surpass 
altogether human powers of computation. In that case, 
indeed, an able man, a man of genius, ought to be 
taxed more in proportion than a dull man of the same 
means, and a strong man, or one constitutionally healthy, 
ought to be taxed more than a weak, or a constitu- 
tionally infirm man, of the same means. Who would be 
equal to such a task as estimating such “taxable capacities?” 
But even if that be put aside as plainly impossible, it is 
perfectly obvious that we could not concede the principle 
in the case of Ireland, and refuse to concede it in the case 
of the poorest districts of Great Britain. Nothing can be 
more certain than that it is far more difficult for a Dorset- 
shire peasant or a London East-Ender to earn his pittance, 
than it is for an Irish farmer to earn the same pittance 
after all the legislation which has recently been passed in 
his favour. How could we possibly refuse to the poorest 
parts of Great Britain the same right to have the difficul- 
ties of their surroundings taken into consideration, which 
we had conceded to Irishmen of all degrees ? 

Of course, what the Irishmen say, and say justly enough, 
is that at the time of the Union, the principle of treating 
Ireland as a unit and computing her contribution in re- 
lation to the contribution of Great Britain in proportion to 
her supposed capacity to bear taxation, was admitted. That 
is true, but it is also true that that policy altogether failed, 
and that the United Kingdom had, before twenty years were 








over, to take over the Irish debt, and, with certain exceptions 
favourable to Ireland, to put Irish and English taxation on 
the same general basis. It will be said, again, indeed in Mr 
Morley’s letters to Wednesday’s and Thursday’s Times it is 
said, that when the Commission on the relative taxation of 
the two countries was granted by the Unionist Government 
in 1890, Mr. Goschen, who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, intimated that if Ireland were found to be over- 
taxed as compared with England, something should be 
done to rectify the grievance. But Mr. Goschen’s 
language was extremely general and vague. He spoke of 
an inquiry into “the financial relations of the two 
countries,” and he proposed to include Scotland in the 
inquiry. But he certainly did not say that he meant to 
estimate the just contribution of the three countries wholly 
in relation to their taxable capacities, and so far as we can 
see his language would certainly not be inconsistent with 
the assumption that if there were a general equality in the 
taxation of persons of the same means in the three 
countries, if it could not be shown that Irishmen or Scotch- 
men of the same means have to pay more in Ireland 
or in Scotland than in England, this would satisfy 
in general his conception of financial justice, though it 
might be reasonable to take into account the general poverty 
of the country for minor adjustments. At all events it ig 
quite impossible to say that Mr. Goschen by that vague 
and general statement committed Lord Salisbury’s Govern. 
ment to the principle at which the recent Commission has 
arrived. We believe, indeed, that such a principle is 
utterly impracticable, and that it would lead to financial 
chaos of the most disastrous kind. We hardly think that 
the Irish Conservatives and landlords who joined in the 
new agitation last Saturday and Monday were quite serious 
in their demand. No doubt they are many of them very 
sore at the acquiescence of the Government in the Irish 
Land Act of last Session, and are not sorry to have an 
opportunity of making the present Government very 
uncomfortable. 


We must, however, strenuously oppose the attempt to in- 
troduce so impracticable a standard of equality of taxation 
as to reckon it not by the equal taxation of individuals, 
but by the equal capacity of districts to bear taxation. 
We have no idea how such a principle could be applied 
with even an approach to equity and justice. And we may 
be sure of this, that what in a matter of that kind we 
concede to Ireland, we should have to concede later 
to the poorer counties and poorer districts of England 
Scotland, and Wales. Still, we gladly admit that the richer 
country does owe something to its poorer neighbours, 
which, though it may be quite impossible to reduce to 
arithmetical measures, should make the richer parts of 
any country willing to give any kind of reasonable aid to 
its poorer neighbours, and this applies not only to the 
relations of England to Ireland, but also to the relations 
of England to the Scotch Highlands, or to impoverished 
East Anglia, or to the relations of wealthy London to 
destitute London. We have always argued that the 
richer sections of great towns should help the poorer 
sections in carrying out those beneficial works which raise 
the poor out of their poverty. And of course we apply 
the same doctrine to Ireland. For example, we heartily 
hope that the present Government will grant Ireland a 
Catholic University with a handsome endowment paid out 
of the revenue of the United Kingdom. This would be 
just, and it would be a specimen of what England should 
be ready to do in other matters of like nature. We do 
not believe that this sort of aid can be in any way 
reduced to a question of figures. It should be done where 
there is a clear case of need, and done liberally, but the 
need is the justification for it, and not any estimate of the 
difference between the taxable capacities of various regions 
and districts. It is the duty of the richer parts of the 
country to help the poorer, just as it is the duty of the 
richer citizens to help the poorer in all works that 
contribute to the advancement and self-respect of their 
poorer neighbours. No one now denies that what applies 
to social communities applies also to States in all cases 
where it can be shown that the aid can be effectually and 
economically used for definite purposes so that there 1s 
no chance of waste. Mr. Morley said not long ago that 
it was very bad policy to compensate overtaxation by ex- 
travagant expenditure, and we entirely agree with him. 
But we deny the overtaxation where each individual in a 
State is taxed strictly in accordance with his means, and 
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though we think that richer regions should help the 
oorer when they can clearly define the limits and objects 
of that aid, we are very far indeed from advocating 
extravagant expenditure. We think such aid should 
always be given for the most well-defined purposes and 
by methods that it would be easy to control, to inspect, 


and to verify. 


THE GOVERNING EMOTIONS OF EUROPE. 


E are all proud of Europe, its energy, its order, and 
its mental superiority, and we suppose, looking at 
the world as a whole, the pride is not entirely unreason- 
able. Europe is first among the continents, and this not 
only in physical force. We question, however, whether 
the historian of the future, if he knows his facts accurately 
and is impartial, will regard the last decade of the century 
as deserving of especial laudation. On the contrary, he 
will probably say that while individual industry, enter- 
prise, and ingenuity considerably advanced the well-being 
of mankind, the action of the nations was chiefly marked 
by jealousy almost beyond reason, and timidity almost in- 
consistent with character; and it will be difficult to prove 
that he has been too severe. Europe is governed in the 
main by those evil weaknesses. The jealousy among the 
peoples in particular rises almost to a mania. It is posi- 
tively and directly impeding the work of civilisation in 
Egypt, in Morocco, on the Congo, on the Niger, in Eastern 
Africa, in Central Africa, and in Manchouria, and in- 
directly in South America, in New Guinea, and in the 
West Indies. In all those regions no European nation 
concerned can take any step, however needed or however 
beneficial, without fierce remonstrances from some other 
nation, and an awakening of jealousies so deep-seated that 
they lead to threats of war. No language is too strong to 
describe the jealousy of France as to the British advance 
into the desert, as to everything we do, or rather do not 
do, in Siam, or as to any question whatever which arises 
inTangier, And even France is calm when compared with 
German agents in Zanzibar, or with the German Emperor 
when anything happens which arouses what may be 
zalled his prophetic jealousy as to the ownership of Delagoa 
Bay. Russia is more quiet, but she watches Great Britain 
every where with eyes that never sleep, while all the Powers, 
including even Austria, regard all questions affecting 
Turkey in the attitude of men who expect to see them- 
selves swindled while their rivals are aggrandised. By 
the consent of all the well informed, the entire mass of 
misery now existing throughout the old Western Empire 
of Rome could be brought to an end almost instantaneously 
but for the jealousies of the Powers as to the future dis- 
tribution of the territory. It is not true to say, as is 
sometimes said, that these jealousies are policies, or that 
the root of the evil is that the causes of quarrel are ques- 
tions almost of existence. The nations are just as jealous 
about trifles, are enraged if a rival gets a “ concession,” 
quarrel and intrigue over every possible new market, and 
go beside themselves if one of their rivals discovers a new 
gold-mine. Nor is it wholly true to say that the jealousies 
are confined to the Foreign Offices, which regard them- 
selves as trustees, and must raise disputes, if only about 
ancient lights, or easements, or rights of way. If the bulk 
of the peoples are still too ignorant to feel suspicious of 
national rivals, the newspapers must be to some extent in 
accord with their readers, and the newspapers, not ex- 
cluding our own, are just as full of jealousy as the Foreign 
Offices, comment with acridity on every step taken by 
a rival nation, as involving some threat in the future, 
and are full of fighting venom if France sends an officer 
into “Samory’s country,” or Russia hoists her flag on 
a square mile of territory on the coast of the Red Sea, 
or America vaguely “ considers” the annexation of Hawaii. 
It is jealousy, and nothing better, which paralyses Europe 
in Turkey ; jealousy which prevents Europe from assuming 
a definite, permanent, and peaceful leadership in Asia and 
Africa ; jealousy which forbids such improvements in 
intercommunication as would really bind three of the 
continents together in close and civilising bonds. There 
18 no railway, for example, between Europe and Southern 
Asia which would not excite a storm of diplomatic 
protests; while even Russia, in her Northern loneliness, is 
half-afraid that the road which she is making for herself 
from the Baltic to the North Pacific, and which must one 
day extend from Hammerfest on the Atlantic to the Gulf 





This jealousy, strong as it is and paralysing as are its 
effects, would not be so ruinous were it not sharpened by 
a strong admixture of fear. The nationg seem wholly to 
have lost their old proud self-reliance. Every one of them 
anticipates. invasion, possibly next week, certainly next 
year, and every one of them, except perhaps ourselves, 
arms itself to the utmost limit of its resources. 
The Continental world is positively crushed down with 
armaments; every new discovery in explosives costs 
millions in new artillery and new rifles; while the outlay 
on ironclads and quick-firing marine-guns advances as if 
the nations believed that the one which voted the last 
shilling must inevitably be the victor. We do not scruple 
to say that if the nations of Europe trusted one another 
as much as citizens trust one another when passing 
each other in the street, Europe could be relieved annually 
of a hundred millions of taxation, and two millions at least 
of white men could be released from unproductive and 
exceedingly painful labour. Not only can this not be 
done—not only, that is, cannot armies be reduced to 
reasonable proportions, say a hundred thousand men in 
barracks for every twenty-five millions of people—but so 
deep is the fear, so imperfect the self-reliance, that a 
change of the smallest moment in one country is instantlv 
imitated in another; that horses and guns are counted 
down to half-dozens; that the portentous news, “ Herr 
Krupp is making experiments,” excites a thrill in half a 
dozen first-class capitals, and, if confirmed, will set all 
dealers in destructive chemicals agog. It is a certainty 
that if any one invented a rifle 10 per cent. better than 
those now used, the whole of Europe would adopt it, 
whatever the cost, and would believe sincerely that the 
Power which obtained its supply first would instantly 
invade the others, probably without a declaration of war. 
There is no confidence whatever that any State would have 
the fair play given, for instance, in the old prize-ring ; in- 
deed a quite considerable proportion of the taxes is expended 
on preparations for what is called “quick mobilisation,” 
—that is, on readiness to strike before an enemy is ready, 
or to defend oneself against an unexpectedly sudden 
blow, which is so universally expected that there is 
throughout Europe, outside England, a popular readiness 
to hang spies. That single fact, that in every city of the 
Continent the rough populace will seize and maltreat or 
kill any strange artist seen sketching any portion of a 
fortress, is a measure of the depth of the fear which, how- 
ever it may be veiled, universally prevails. No people, 
though armoured to the teeth, feels any security, or appa- 
rently any of the pride which would have induced the 
fighting-men of old to abstain from complaints, to trust 
their defences, and to possess their souls in patience until 
the attack came. All Europe is in the state in which the 
women of our Southern counties were when Bonaparte 
was nightly expected to land, a state compounded of fury, 
nerves, credulity, and a very clear idea how terrible the 
results of an invasion actually would be. As to doing 
anything, such as restoring order in Turkey, which might 
involve risk of a quarrel, the nations regard such pro- 
posals either as lunacies or as an English farmer would 
regard a proposal to set fire to a cornfield because, from 
the shrieks, somebody appeared to be committing murder 
under shelter of the corn. 


The cure? The very worst of the situation is that 
there is no cure. There is no visible reason why it should 
not last for twenty years. The nations, though wearied 
and unhappy, can still struggle on; they will not cease to 
be jealous unless by some miracle they should cease to be 
poor, and no means can be even suggested for relieving 
their fears. They cannot make their fortresses stronger, or 
their armies larger, or their rifles quicker than they are, 
or if they could, their rivals would at once have the same 
advantages. Statesmen have ceased even to discuss pro- 
jects of disarmament, which, indeed, can have little reality 
when the whole civil population has become a drilled Army 
reserve, and a third of it could be summoned within a 
week to take the field. As to proposals for arbitration, 
they are regarded as fancies, as indeed they are till a 
tribunal is found strong enough to give a sanction to its 
decrees; while as to a new law of war ensuring that time 
shall be given for defence, it is a useless dream of the 
philanthropists. The nations would not believe that in 
their case it would be obeyed. A war that would exhaust 
mankind until it would consent to a sullen peace is the only 
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is able to accept that hope as a source of consolation ? 
Even the retrocession of Alsace-Lorraine would do little to 
eradicate suspicion, which the position of Turkey has 
recently deepened and made far more aggressive. Twenty- 
five years have not dulled the sense of dread in Germany 
and France, and we, at least, see no reason why it should 
grow dull even in a quarter of a century more. There is 
nothing for it but to endure and wait, and, if we can, to 
introduce some restrictions into our habitual glorification 
of the sense and moderation and civilisation of Europe. 
After all, if we have no faults we have at least weaknesses, 
and it is vain to deny that they cost a good deal. Imagine 
what we should think of a man who, in our day and in 
Europe, spent one half of his free income in paying a 
patrol to guard his house. Yet we are all doing that, 
and no one can prove clearly that the expense is not 
required. 





SIR HENRY FOWLER. 
E have a sincere respect for Sir Henry Fowler. The 
India Office has seldom had a better and wiser 
head, and twice by his tact and firmness he obliged the 
House of Commons to rescind foolish decisions, and 
showed how a strong man always can in the end get 
that Assembly to hear reason. Unfortunately Sir Henry 
Fowler’s good record as an administrator does not prevent 
him from falling into the worst conventionalities of party 
warfare. The crudest party hack could not have made a 
more unfair speech than that to which he treated his 
audience at Wolverhampton on Friday, December 11th. 
The passage in which he dealt with the Rating Bill of last 
Session was so full of sophistry and clap-trap combined, that 
we fee! sure he must have been heartily ashamed of it when 
he read it in the Times on Saturday morning. He wanted 
to attack the Bill root and branch, and to show that it 
was a grossly unfair piece of political jobbery. His first 
argument against the Bill was this. The total amount of 
rates raised last year was, he stated, thirty-two and a 
quarter millions. Thirty millions of these rates were 
paid by towns and districts partly urban and partly 
rural, and two and a quarter millions by purely rural 
districts. This statement, as is evident from the 
context, was meant to suggest how hardly the towns 
were taxed, and how easily the country got off, and it 
clearly had the desired effect, for the reporter tells us 
that it was received with cries of “Oh!” No doubt the 
urban ratepayer who heard it or read it thought himself 
a deeply injured man. ‘I pay thirty millions, and those 
tyrannical landlords get off for two and a quarter miltions, 
and then say they are not fairly treated.’ That was 
clearly the feeling intended to be produced by the 
citation of the figures, and was probably the effect pro- 
duced. Think, however, of the argument for a moment, 
and it will be seen to be grossly misleading. The 
great towns and small towns and partly urban districts 
pay so much more than the rural districts not because 
they are unfairly treated, but simply and solely because 
they are so much richer,—because the wealth of England 
is concentrated in them, and its poverty in the rural 
districts. 

We hold that Sir Henry Fowler had no right to use the 
figures he did without giving the explanation. Stated as 
he stated them, they were utterly misleading. He was even 
more unfair when he came to set forth the “ grievance of 
which large ratepayers in every town of the country com- 
vlain.” It is, of course, that “the rates are charged 
on one description of property—land, houses, shops, ware- 
houses, manufactories, mines, business premises—and 
upon that description of property alone. The owner of 
large property—large personal property—pays only on his 
residence; the man who earns a large income and only 
uses a small place of business in which to earn that income 
pays only on the rent of that place of business. The 
farmer pays on his land and complains of it, and I think 
rightly complains. The shopkeeper pays upon his 
shop, the owner of works and factories pays upon his 
place of business, and I think this—I mean paying ex- 
clusively—I think this is unjust.” All property, added 
Sir Henry Fowler, ought to pay as all property bene- 
fited. Now, any one hearing or reading this passage 
would suppose that the farmer and the shopkeeper 
who lives away from his shop, or the owner of a 
warehouse or factory, are in exactly the same position, 
and that the farmer’s grievance as to rating is only 








a small section of the general rating grievance, Yet 
asa matter of fact, as Sir Henry Fowler knows well, the 
farmer’s grievance is one quite apart from that of the man 
with a warehouse or shop. The shopkeeper pays on his 
house, and then on his business premises. The farmer 
pays on his house, and then on his business premises,—j,¢ 
on his barns and cowsheds and cart-houses, which are his 
business premises. Up to this point the men are equally 
treated. But then comes a difference. The rate-collector 
turns away from the shopkeeper and closes his books ag 
soon as the rate on the business premises is paid. In the 
case of the farmer, however, he does not stop at the busi- 
ness premises, but proceeds to make further demands. The 
farmer must pay upon his pasture and his arable landsas well 
as on his barns and sheds. That is a palpable unfairness, 
To make things equal the shopkeeper ought to be rated on 
the money which he has borrowed to carry on his business, 
The farmer, if the affair is viewed as a matter of strict 
economics, borrows from a landlord one hundred acres 
of land and agrees to pay him £100 a year for the loan 
thereof. He is rated on this loan. If their grievances 
were the same, the shopkeeper who had borrowed £1,600 
from a bank and is paying £100 interest thereon would 
also be rated on £100 a year. Sir Henry Fowler cannot 
say that this view of the matter has never struck him, for 
it must have been brought to his mind by the Act of last 
year. Before that Act, in most places the rates levied on 
the farmer’s business premises and on the land itself were 
lumped together. Now, however, they have in all cases 
to be assessed separately, and the fact of the extra burden 
carried by land is made clear. Yet Sir Henry Fowler was 
careful to say nothing on this point to his audience. They 
would have supposed from his speech that the cases of the 
farmer and the shopkeeper were exactly on all-fours. Sir 
Henry Fowler had yet another way of twisting the figures 
to make them appear as if the land was really very well 
treated in the matter of rates. “Of the thirty-two and a 
quarter millions I told you—to be exact—£3,1U0,000 is 
paid in respect of agricultural land, and that shows a general 
rate of 2s, 4d. in the pound on agricultural land. Now, 
we know rates in Wolverhampton are not 2s. 4d. in the 
pound, but 7s. 3d. in the pound. This enormous in- 
equality prevails throughout all the large towns of the 
Kingdom. The rates of all large municipalities are far 
heavier than the rates of agricultural land.” Sir Henry calls 
this an enormous inequality, but he does not drop a word as 
to the reason why the town contribution per pound is so 
much higher. The reason, of course, is that the people 
who live in towns want things done in a far more civilised 
way than do people who live in the country. In the first 
place, they want wood, asphalt, or granite pavement on 
the road. Next, they want sidewalks so neatly and regularly 
laid that not a puddle shall appear even on wet days. 
Again, they want their roads lighted with gas, and like them 
washed and watered. They want public parks with flowers 
and fountains, picture-galleries, and museums. Then, too, 
they want great municipal buildings not only in the 
centre but in the districts. Manchester, for example, 
spent over a million sterling on its Town Hall. Lastly, 
they want a far more expensive police force and a far 
better-paid set of officials than are wanted in purely 
rural districts. But all these things are very expensive. 
Therefore, not unnaturally, the towns have to pay higher 
rates than the rural districts. But there is not a word to 
suggest this in Sir Henry Fowler’s speech. We only 
hear of the “ enormous inequality” of the rates. It would 
be about as sensible to point out that while Jones spends 
one-fifth of his income on rent, Brown spends only one- 
twentieth of his, and to remark “what an enormous 
inequality,” and yet never to mention that Brown’s rent was 
for a partly furnished house, while Jones’s rent included 
gas and water and service, and the use of splendid books, 
pictures, and furniture. In truth, it is mere misleading 
clap-trap to compare urban and rural rates after the 
manner of Sir Henry Fowler. 


We have given, perhaps, sufficient space already to Sir 
Henry Fowler’s strange attempt to confuse the public 
mind on the Rating question, but before we leave his 
Wolverhampton speech we must note that he was not 
ashamed to bring out that threadbare argument against 
the Rating Bill, which consists in declaring that the 
benefits conferred by the Act are so small as to be 
quite worthless. “It was not,” he said, “quite 1s. per 
acre, something over 11d., and there were thirty-seven 
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million acres which derived this benefit. That was not 
argued in the House of Commons. I do not think it can 
be argued anywhere that a shilling per acre, the dole of a 
shilling per acre, brings any relief of distress to a suffering 
industry. One gentleman in the House of Commons, 
always consistent, always honourable, and who never 
stoops to any disguise, said, ‘ Well, it is a very pleasing 
thing for a farmer to receive a £10 note.’ Yes, it is a very 
pleasing thing for a shopkeeper to receive a £10 note, and 
for any man to receive a £10 note, and especially if he has 
not worked for it.” This argument is evidently an 
absurdity. If the relief is so very little, it cannot bea 
creat injury to the State to grant it, and it is clearly quite 
worth while to grant it, however minute, if the persons to 
be benefited accept it with gratitude. The truth is, the 
Home-rule party are so anxious to create prejudice on 
the Rating question that they do not seem to see the 
absurdity of their double argument that the Rating Bill 
is at once a monstrous piece of pillage secured by the 
landed interest and a dole not well any one’s acceptance. 
As has been said, it is really not unlike the position 
assumed by the little girl who asked, “Is that great 
piece of cake for grandpapa?”—* No, dear,” said her 
mother, “it is for you.”—‘ What a small piece of cake,” 
was the little girl’s reply. We cannot leave the subject of 
agricultural rating without suggesting to Sir Henry Fowler 
and his colleagues that they should really try to under- 
stand the case of their opponents in regard to rating in 
rural districts. Their present plan of ignoring all their 
opponents’ arguments is neither useful nor dignified. It 
is still more futile to put up a man of straw, label him 
“The Government Scheme,” and then knock him over and 
trample upon him with wild whoops of triumph. The 
Government Act, no doubt, has defects—it does not go far 
enough in the first place—but it is absurd to talk as if the 
grievances of the agricultural ratepayer are not both 
real and remediable. In our opinion the Government 
would have done better to have relieved land altogether 
from rates, but to have left, of course, the farmer’s house 
and business premises—barns, sheds, &c.—liable to rates. 
This would have in certain cases raised great opposi- 
tion, but it would have been a fair and a reasonable 
and an intelligible scheme. Let us trust that it is not too 
late even now to reconsider the matter. The Act which 
puts the rates on land and exempts personal property has 
to be renewed every year. Why should not the Govern- 
ment next year alter the wording so as to exempt tillage 
and pasture, thus leaving the farmer, like the shopman, 
to pay merely on his dwellirg-house and his business 
premises ? 





PARTY SQUABBLING. 


Si HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, speaking 
at Paisley on Tuesday, made a great point of 
answering Mr. Balfour’s remark that, so far as he could 
see, the Opposition had no policy as well as no leader. It 
was a true remark, though we do not think that Mr. 
Balfour dwelt at all at length upon it. Indeed, we quite 
agree with Sir Henry that an Opposition has no occasion 
to formulate its policy except in relation to those features 
of the Government’s policy with which it disagrees, Yet 
we should be surprised to learn that the front Opposition 
bench does agree with Mr. Morley in condemning the 
advance to Dongola, or in demanding a complete revolution 
in the principle on which Ireland is taxed. Sir William 
Harcourt has not spoken on the latter subject, but we 
certainly do not expect to hear an ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer commit himself to the principle of a great 
financial revolution. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
declares that the front Opposition bench is as completely 
united on the principles of the late Government’s policy as 
ever they were, which may be true. But we do not hear any 
very good accounts of the harmony that existed amongst 
them. It seems pretty certain that their Prime Minister 
disapproved cordially Sir William Harcourt’s Budget, 
and that Sir William Harcourt disapproved cordially 
the Uganda railway, and it is, at least, highly 
probable that neither Lord Rosebery nor Sir William 
Harcourt stood alone in their opinion on these questions. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman further suggests that 
the present Cabinet is at sixes and sevens on more than 
one question, that Lord Salisbury finds difficulty in sup- 
porting Mr. Chamberlain, which we do not believe, that Mr. 
oschen is troubled when Mr. Chaplin makes a speech 


in the country, lest he should air his Protectionist 
sympathies, and again that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is 
aghast when Mr. Balfour announces publicly his 
sympathy with the creed of the bimetallists. All this 
sort of squabbling seems to us very petty and even 
mischievous. Every one knows that all the individual 
members of a Cabinet cannot be perfectly agreed, though 
they may agree very fairly on what they ought to 
do and to leave undone. We never thought it 
worth while to take up the indications of differences in 
the’ late Cabinet, and we do not care a straw for the 
taunts directed against the supposed disputes in this. 
All that kind of criticism is worse than lost labour ; it has 
a very real tendency to lower the tone of politics and to 
increase that contempt for politicians which sometimes 
diverts a considerable and weighty part of the democracy 
from giving the serious attention to the political affairs of 
our country which they deserve. In the United States 
some of the best minds have been alienated from taking 
any share in the political life of the country by squabbles 
of this kind, and we must say that if our own politicians 
cannot refrain from such poor tw quoques, it would be 
better for them to keep silence altogether. We can pity 
the case of political orators who are expected to amuse as 
well as to guide their audiences, when they have nothing 
to say. But we think it would be much better not 
to amuse them, if they can only be amused by such stuff 
as this. Why could not Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man have given us his view of the great question 
of Irish taxation, or even of the best solution of the 
Army and Navy questions, with which, as an ex-Minister 
of War, he must be familiar? Of all the useless and 
mischievous modes of employing time, these variations on 
the schoolboy’s reproach, “‘ You’re another,” seem to us 
the most deplorably frivolous. 

What does it really matter that the different Mem- 
bers of a Cabinet took different views, unless any 
of them took his own view strongly enough to resign 
his office rather than remain with his colleagues? That 
is the only course which can give enough weight to 
a dissentient conviction necessary to affect the opinion of 
the country, and to compel a serious discussion on the 
rightness or wrongness of the Minister’s course. An 
unfavourable opinion which is waived to that of the 
majority of the Cabinet really deserves no serious con- 
sideration at all, even if it gets generally known. For 
the waiving of the dissentient’s opinion only means that 
he considers it of more importance that the Cabinet should 
continue to conduct the affairs of the country than that 
the correct opinion on the subject on which he dissents 
should be set before the public mind. If that is his view, 
what value ought to be attached to his private dissent ? It 
means either that he does not hold his view strongly, or 
that if he does he is not man enough to forfeit his office 
in order to maintain it. In either case it is clearly not 
worth while to take the unfavourable opinion into serious 
account. If he holds it feebly, the country may well 
accept the view of the majority as the right view. If he 
holds it strongly, but clings so fast to Office that he cannot 
persuade himself to resign, it is clear that he is nota 
statesman whose personal convictions a discriminating 
public can respect as they would that of a genuine patriot. 
The only gauge of practical importance attaching to a 
dissentient opinion is the test of willingness to resign 
Office rather than surrender it. Short of that the public 
are quite right if they regard the opinion as a negligeable 
quantity. A democracy can never go into minutix. It 
must adopt coarser tests. And, indeed, there is no cer- 
tainty that the opinion of a dissentient Minister will become 
known, except through his resignation. Short of that the 
public has only gossip to go upon, and gossip is oftener 
false than true. 

We regret to see Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman taking 
so much pettier an attitude on public affairs than his late 
colleagues, Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry 
Fowler. The latter have all made weighty and vigorous 
speeches which deserve at least serious consideration, 
however little we may agree with them. Sir Henry 


Campbell-Bannerman is certainly not rising in the esti- 
mation of the public. He seemed to show avery unreason- 
able soreness at the vote of the House on which the late 
Government resigned, as if it were a personal slur on his own 
administration. And now that he is out of Office he makes 





trivial speeches which seem to us unworthy of a states- 
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man. Yet he has been talked of not only for Speaker,— 
an office which he might have filled fairly enough, though 
he could hardly have given so much weight to it as has 
been given by Mr. Gully,—but for Leader of the House of 
Commons, for which we greatly doubt his fitness. It is 
not by idle recriminations of this kind that a statesman 
gains the confidence of a great party. 





LORD ACTON’S GREAT PROJECT. 


ORD ACTON’S great project of preparing, with the 
assistance of the best writers he can obtain, and 
with the support of the Syndics of the University Press, a 
“comprehensive history of modern times,” is, we con- 
ceive, a very good one. That the world will welcome a 
continuation of Gibbon up to 1900—which is what the 
work will practically be—is, we believe, certain, for the 
world has a genuine interest in modern history, and at the 
same time a great reluctance to study it by wading, as at 
present it must wade, through entire libraries. You must 
read a hundred volumes at least to form a satisfactory 
opinion on the causes of only three great modern move- 
ments,—the rise of the industrial spirit; the outfall of 
Europe upon the two Americas, which has now lasted for 
three centuries; and the fresh and marvellous effert of the 
white peoples, which, though intermittent in energy, has 
been continuous for two hundred years, to bring the dark 
races of Asia and Africa permanently under their 
dominion. The book which, within the compass of the 
“ Decline and Fall,” would bring the real history of the 
modern world within an intelligent reader’s grasp, would 
not only be one of much interest, but by its mere range 
and exhaustiveness in one sense would dissipate much 
mental fog, and therefore help to clear the brains of those 
who have in one way or another to carry on in action the 
processes of history. If you know what has failed, you 
waste no energy upon repeating that experiment. Nor 
can we think that the method adopted—that of employing 
experts to treat each subject—furnishes any solid reason 
for distrusting the project. Intelligent readers like style, 
but they do not demand the same style through more than 
one chapter or one division of a subject. Mr. Traill tried the 
aap in his history of “Social England,” a book which 
as never received half the appreciation it deserved, and 
the present writer at least, who has read every word of it, 
can testify that the many disparities of style and the 
occasional divergencies of latent bias never for one half- 
hour destroyed or even diminished his sense of fascination. 
That was generated by the tale itself, not by any artistic 
use of words. It is necessary that any such undertaking 
should be penetrated and bound together from first to last 
by a single chain of thought; but such a thread may be 
detected in many encyclopzedias, and is in no way beyond 
the power of Lord Acton, acting on his responsibility as 
editor, to ensure. We cannot but think that if he lives he 
may succeed in producing a true magnum opus, and that 
“The Cambridge Modern History ”—a badly chosen title, 
for half the fools in the world will take it for a history of 
modern Cambridge—will not only develop new interest in 
modern history, but will release those who wish to study 
that history from the daunting impression that they are 
about to open a vast volume destitute of any index. Lord 
Acton’s undertaking will be at least a magnificent index 
to the universal history of the modern world. 

We wish Lord Acton could see his way to carry his 
enterprise one long step further. It is the profound con- 
viction of the present writer that if strong action is not 
taken the compilation of general history of any kind will 
in the twentieth century, which is now advancing so 
rapidly upon us, become physically impossible, and that 
our children will be compelled to study modern history, 
as they are already compelled to study modern physics, 
in sections, one man devoting himself to one aspect 
of the subject and another to another, to the gain of 
specialists, and the profound injury of all who regard 
history—as he does—as the great clarifier of political 
thought. The mass of material, increased yearly by the 
operations of two new forces, threatens to overleap all 
bounds, and crush all thought under the mass of materials 
for thought. One of these forces is intercommunication, 
which so binds the nations together, and so confuses their 
interdependence, that the man who confines himself to 
one people finds at once that as regards their external as 
well as internal history, or to tell the whole truth, as 





regards even special facts, he has to treat the whole world 
as a field for hisinquiries. He cannot even collect material 
for a “history of the prices of bread,” surely a well. 
defined and limited subject, without discovering that he 
must search among the official “ Reports” of a dozen 
different countries, and must settle in his own mind, and 
in some rough way at least, problems so difficult to the 
historian as the rise and decline of Russian wheat culture 
the strange fluctuations of Indian cereal produce, and the 
still more strange dependence of the wheat supply in the 
West of North America upon the inexplicable contests of 
capitalists for the control of the inter-State railways, 
Who is to write the history of Liberal Administrations 
without accounting for explosions of feeling like those 
produced by the Indian Mutiny, or by the Bulgarian 
atrocities, or by the Majuba Hill disaster? As to the 
materials, they grow more unmanageable every day, ag 
archives give up their secrets, as new classes learn to 
talk and write, and as the means of record grow in bulk 
and in completeness. Macaulay is said to have read even 
the broadsheets published during the English Revolution; 
but imagine the fate of the man who, wishing to be ag 
“thorough ” about the Victorian Era, attempted a survey 
of the influence of journals upon the course of its events, 
He will have to consult thousands of heavy volumes for 
that purpose alone, and that will be but one among a 
hundred tasks of equal weight, and perhaps even greater 
inevitableness. For instance, what will he know accurately 
of the orators who have successively affected our 
destinies if he has not mastered Hansard for the sixty 
years? The work will be too prodigious, even if the 
historian belongs to the limited class of men who can 
excavate books all day at the British Museum, and it will 
either be avoided, or history will become a thin literary 
veneer, worthless for any purpose except to revive decaying 
memories in the old, who are interested only in the limited 
range of facts amidst which they themselves were con- 
spicuous. The spread of intercommunication cannot be 
retarded, the mass of materials cannot be diminished, and 
the only practicable remedy is, as we conceive, to found a 
College or Corporation of Archivists, who shall collect and 
preserve and redact from year to year all in the way of 
archives, documents, and narratives that should serve in 
the future as the material of history. They should, in 
fact, do for each year what Lord Acton proposes to do for 
modern times, with this difference, that they should 
collect rather than condense, leaving the condensation for 
volunteers who believe they have a genius for that work, 
or who desire to derive from history proof of the accuracy 
of their own speculations. We have no doubt that sucha 
work could be done, and that it would be of immense 
advantage to future generations; but it will never be done 
without the foundation and the strict government of a 
Guild of Archivists, with the command of very considerable 
funds for the payment of the historians they employ. 
Messrs. Black could tell us pretty nearly what the enter- 
prise would actually cost; but we should say certainly that 
a permanent fund of from six to ten thousand a year 
would be indispensable; in other words, that it could not 
be attempted without State-aid, or a great legacy from a 
mighty millionaire, such as those who have in America 
founded Universities and Observatories. For be it ob- 
served, the Guild, to be of any use, must be as continuously 
efficient as a University, must renew itself from time to 
time by co-optation, must print masses of material, and 
must acquire, as slowly it would acquire, the feeling that 
it was independent of politics, above events, and intent 
solely on remaining, as the French Academy was intended 
to remain, a continuous source of light upon a single 
department of human thought. 


It is all a dream? Probably, though if the present 
writer were a millionaire it is a dream which would be 
realised before the century ended; but it is a dream which, 
could it produce results, would be of indefinite advantage 
to mankind. It is from political wisdom or error that 
most of the successes and misfortunes of mankind have 
sprung, and the great prophylactic against such error, 
after the acceptance of a few moral propositions, is 
historical knowledge. Men seldom act rightly without 
experience, or against experience, and nations can only 
gain experience from their knowledge of history. That 
knowledge hitherto has been most imperfect, uncertain, 
and discoloured, and as history is in great part a record 
of individual minds which are never accurately known, 18 
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constantly in great sections forgotten, and is always liable 
to deliberate falsification—it is probable, for example, 
that we know literally nothing of the causes which pro- 
duced that great factor in the history of mankind, the 
Roman character—many acute observers believe that the 
world will never derive full benefit from its own experience. 
The clouds, however, were disappearing under the growth 
of intelligence, when suddenly this new and thickest one 
of all arose, this dust-cloud from too great a mass of sandy 
material, interposed between the subject and human eyes. 
If that could be dispersed, our grandchildren would see 
modern history with some distinctness, that is, they would 
be comparatively, in the entire political region which now 
comprises 80 much besides battles and sieges, experienced 
men. In that, and not any vague change of sentiment, 
lies, as we think, the great hope for an improvement in 
the sense of mankind, and towards that improvement the 
Guild we have suggested would, we shall always maintain, 
be an important contribution. It would build nothing, 
but it would shape masses of stone for the builders. 





ORDERS AS A PROFESSION. 


HE correspondence about curates to which we 
referred last week may well suggest the inquiry, 
Is it any longer wise for a young man to take orders ? 
We are not thinking, of course, of those who are 
influenced by the more heroic motives which lead men 
in this direction. There will always be some, and we may 
hope an increasing number, who look upon the clerical 
career from the point of view of what it gives them to do, 
not of what it enables them to get. To these it will 
make little or no difference whether incomes are large or 
small, or promotion rapid or slow. The loaves and fishes 
do not weigh with them by the side of higher considera- 
tions. The attraction which draws them into orders is 
simply enthusiasm for the work. But in a Church which 
is served by over twenty thousand clergy there will be 
roo for many whose motives for taking orders are 
more mixed. They have to choose a profession, and they 
have been accustomed to regard the Church as one of a 
trio of which law and medicine are the other members. 
Their fathers and grandfathers looked at things in the 
same way, and thought no worse of themselves for doing 
so, and why should their descendants be more scrupulous ? 
They do not propose to take orders thoughtlessly or 
without due preparation ; they are really anxious to do the 
work of the Church well. But they look also to the due 
reward of that work as to a principal means of support. 
The labourer, they say, is worthy of his hire, and they 
admit that the prospect of that hire is one of the reasons 
that determine their decision. Men of this stamp naturally 
form the staple of the clergy of an Established and 
endowed Church. With some cf them, indeed, orders 
are almost a hereditary occupation. Is it to continue 
80? Do the accounts we hear on all sides of the poverty 
of the clergy point to a radical change in this respect ? 
This is a question which many fathers must be asking 
with regard to their sons, which many sons must be asking 
in regard to themselves. 

Certainly these accounts do indicate a change in one 
aspect of the question. There are very much fewer fairly 
good livings than there used to be. The fall in the value 
of tithe, the difficulty of finding tenants for glebe farms, 
the impossibility of getting any decent return from such 
glebe as is in hand, have reduced the income of a great 
many benefices by something like half. Livings varying 
from £400 to £800 a year have become livings varying 
from £250 to £500, and this decline may just make the 
difference between comfort and pinching. We say nothing 
of the many livings which do not reach the lower of these 
levels, because when a man is weighing the advantages of 
orders as a profession he does not take much account of 
them. What may be called, then, the smaller prizes of the 
Church are worth very much less than they were fifteen years 
ago. The greater prizes among livings have been equally 
affected by this change, and they have also sustained a loss 
of another kind. Often, especially in the North, they covered 
&@ great deal of ground, and as the population has grown, 
one daughter-parish after another has been carved out of 
the original area and has carried away a portion of 
the original income. But it is not only the parochial 
clergy who have suffered. Dignitaries have had to bear 
their share as well. Where Deans and Chapters have re- 


tained their lands in preference to exchanging them for 
fixed sum paid them by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
they have equally had to put up with large reductions of 
income. There are no longer any “ golden stalls,” and 
even the inferior metal that has been substituted has been 
further alloyed of late years. Still, all this has not as yet 
prevented Radical speakers and writers from enlarging 
upon the rich prizes of the Church, and setting it on a 
level in this respect with another great profession, the Law. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury pairs off with the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of York with the Master of 
the Rolls, the Bishops with the Judges, the Deans with 
County Court Judges. There is, no doubt, a rough sort 
of parallel between these various offices, but the comparison 
leaves out of sight one very important element. In the 
Church there is nothing answering to the great sums made 
in practice at the Bar. It is not the judgeships and the 
few other highly paid offices that constitute the real prizes 
of the Bar. They are to be sought rather in the incomes 
which lead successful advocates to regard judgeships in 
the light of retiring pensions. If proprietary chapels 
brought their clerical owners £10,000 or £15,000 a year, 
we should have a counterpart to this in the Church. But 
there is nothing of the kind, nothing which can hold out 
to a man of exceptional ability the prospect of a large 
income dependent on his own efforts. In addition to the 
dignities which at the best only answer to the legal posts 
which a successful barrister thinks twice and thrice before 
he accepts, there are a very few good livings, promotion 
to which is in a great degree a matter of interest or chance, 
and that is all, With medicine the comparison is more 
equal, because, though in this also very large incomes can 
be made in private practice, there are absolutely no official 
prizes. Only one kind of success is open to the physician 
or the surgeon, and that is the success which has for its 
outward and visible sign a thronged waiting-room and 
more patients than can be crowded into a day. 

What is the upshot of all this? In the first place, we 
think it is pretty clear that only men of exceptional 
vigour can count with any approach to certainty upon any 
of the chief prizes in the Church. Happily, too, they must 
reckon on the competition of men who have taken orders 
from higher motives, It will be an undesigned competi- 
tion, because a man who is animated by an overmastering 
love of spiritual work and an overmastering desire of 
spiritual success will not stop to consider whether he is 
in the running for a bishopric, or how he is to get into 
the running if he is not in it already? But with the 
growing sense of responsibility on the part of Ministers 
and the growing improvement in public opinion this un- 
designed competition may often be formidable. Putting 
this on one side, however, we should say that a man whe 
combines the ability to preach and the ability to organise 
stands a very fair chance of getting on. His gift of 
oratory will probably put him into a benefice; his ad- 
ministration of that benefice will probably constitute a 
recommendation to something better. In the second place, 
it is clear that a man who is not conscious of exceptional 
vigour, and has no private means, will do well not to take 
orders. He can only expect to get a small living, and at 
present a small living is not amaintenance. We say this 
with regret, not because the type of man who looks upon 
orders as a sort of hereditary profession deserves special 
encouragement, but because it is likely to be replaced by 
a still less desirable type,—the man who iooks upon 
orders as a means of rising in life. A peasant clergy 
ministering to peasants may be an excellent arrangement ; 
a peasant clergy anxious to rise above the class from which 
it has sprung, and using orders as a mounting-block for 
that end, is not likely to minister to much purpose either 
to peasants or anybody else. 

On the other hand, to men with some private means 
and a genuine, if not very ardent, desire to do useful work, 
orders will probably continue to offer very real attractions. 
There is no position that gives its holder so many oppor- 
tunities for exercising a beneficial influence upon his 
fellow men as the position of a parish priest. The rival 
to a good parson is a good squire, but of good squires it 
may commonly be said that they are born, not made. An 
estate in land is not often the appanage of a younger son, 
and unless he becomes his brother’s agent he has no 
opportunity of carrying out his own theories as to the 
management of land, or the elevation of those who live on 
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to more directly spiritual work, if he holds a country 
living. On the whole, therefore, we do not look to see any 
very great change in the composition of the clerical pro- 
fession, notwithstanding that it is less well paid, and in all 
probability will go on being less well paid, than it has 
been in the past. The habit and tradition of a whole class 
are not soon broken through, and as one inducement to 
taking orders disappears another commonly comes into 
play. If interest counts for less than it did in clerical 
appointments, merit counts for more. If there are fewer 
prizes to be gained, the competition for them is more open. 





THE FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE sudden contraction of the world due to telegraph 
cables and the increased speed of steamers, which 
within our own time has reduced the planet to one-third 
its size, tends to a grave increase in the number of political 
troubles. Everything that happens is known to every- 
body, and therefore affects everybody, sometimes very 
sharply. Every nation that is really alive is looking out 
for islands, harbours, and promontories of good position, 
and thinking that if it gets them it will be as lucky as the 
shopkeeper who gets a frontage in Bond Street or the 
Rue Rivoli. The French say, not without some reason, 
that international complications in Europe may yet arise 
out of the civil war in Cuba, and now there is this still 
more serious business in the Philippines. It is by no 
means certain that the Spaniards, with all their blood- 
hound courage and tenacity, can retain their hold on the 
islands. Their colonial authorities, after their invariable 
practice, have been for some months inventing, or allowing 
their journals to invent, a multitude of stories of small 
victories ; but it now appears from a telegram sent by the 
correspondent of the Times at Singapore on December 16th 
that the insurgents have on the whole been decidedly 
victorious, that the Spanish troops have been withdrawn 
from all the islands to protect the capital, and that the 
rebels in arms in the island on which the capital stands 
number fifty thousand men. He mentions also a rumour 
that Spanish troops have mutinied in Mindanao, which 
means, we should fancy, not that Spaniards from Spain 
have revolted, but that the native regiments under Spanish 
command in the largest island have gone over in a body, 
or in companies, to their countrymen. There was a report 
of that kind some weeks ago, and though it was angrily 
denied as casting a slur on Spain, it now appears that it 
was at all events based upona truth. It is obvious that 
the war of repression, which, we fear, has been far 
too savage, has not been successful, for the Governor, 
General Blanco, has, under an honorific pretext, been 
recalled, and a fighting General from Spain, General 
Polavieja, is starting for the colony invested with 
supreme civil as well as military powers. He takes 
with him no less than fifteen thousand regular troops, 
and doubtless full supplies of munitions, which other- 
wise will run short; and will find himself, we believe, 
when he arrives in command of at least twenty-three 
thousand soldiers, calculating in that number only whites 
and only effectives. That should be an amply sufficient 
force for the work to be done; but itis evident from what 
we see occurring in Cuba that there is in the Spanish 
Army, when employed on colonial service, some source of 
weakness which renders the courage and devotion of the 
officers and men comparatively useless. What that source 
is we do not pretend to know, for it seems to us incredible 
that the men should be underfed, we see no evidence 
whatever for the stories of corruption, and the general 
statement that neither officers nor men wish to prevail in 
the contest is directly contrary to all human experience ; 
but that “ inefficiency” of some sort exists is on the face 
of the admitted facts. We see no reason why Spanish 
troops should succeed better in the Philippines than in 
Cuba; the islands to be conquered are at least as difficult 
to traverse ; and the insurgent population to be defeated, 
besides being six times as numerous, is, individually at 
least, as formidable. Half the natives at least are of the 
kind of Asiatics who fight well, men with the blood of the 
defenders of Acheen in their veins—is it for fifteen or 
twenty years that the Dutch have failed in Acheen P—they 
are roused by some cause, which it is clear from the special 
cruelty shown to the curas, and the special fury of the 
Spaniards against the native “priests,” has some connection 
with religion, and it is obvious from their success that they 








are decently armed. No exertion will prevent the import of 


arms on so enormous a coast-line—it must be much 
greater than that of Britain, which is two thousand miles 
—and we doubt if the Spaniards, who are careless rulers 
and hardly know even the geography of the group, have 
made any serious attempt to stop it. The soldiers in that 
climate will sicken as fast as they do in Cuba—the 
Spanish Government will never publish the true hospital 
statistics lest conscripts should read them—and if we 
understand the geography of the islands at all, the 
employment of troops in large or strictly organised masses 
is next to impossible. You might as well try to hunt a 
copse with hounds all chained together. Spain cannot 
go on losing blood from wounds on each side of her for 
ever, and the Philippine revenue is not like the revenue of 
Cuba, an asset upon which great loans-can be raised. It 
is perfectly possible that Spain may be beaten in the 
islands; and what, if that regrettable contingency occurs, 
is to become of them? People forget them while they 
are under the sleepy rule of Spain; but they would furnish 
in strong hands one of the most useful “‘ bases” of mari- 
time empire in the world. They are splendidly fertile, 
they are full of forests and mineral regions, and their 
people need nothing but training and a liking for 
their officers to make not only admirable soldiers, 
as good probably as any Sepoys, but most efficient 
and plucky sailors. The steam companies of the Far 
East and the pirates of the Eastern Archipelago alike 
recognise that some tribes of the Philippines are among 
the boldest and strongest sailors in the world. The 
possessor of the Philippines, if a European Power, would 
be formidable to Japan, to China, to Singapore, and even 
for a few years to Australia, which federation, when its 
gristle has matured, will be master from Hobarton to 
Viadivostock. Such a colony can never be suffered to 
become a derelict, which would be its fate if it were 
independent. There is not the material in the islands for 
self-government in the European sense, and the half-caste 
Malay General, who would in the regular course of 
events become Sultan, would govern more harshly than 
the Spaniards, and with even less attempt at vivifying 
the native population. 

To whom, then, if Spain should fail to reassert her 
authority, are the islands to belong? We should govern 
them best, and if the inhabitants were consulted they 
would probably vote for Queen Victoria, whose reputation 
for lenient government and non-interference with creeds 
extends all over Asia; but a British purchase would 
increase the Continental jealousy of this country to fever- 
heat. We have, too, already more possessions than we 
know how to garrison, and quite as many dark subjects as 
we are able to control without the cruelty to which 
we shall always, we trust, refuse to resort. Leaving 
Great Britain, therefore, aside, the real disputants would 
be Japan, Russia, France, and Germany. To Japan 
all Englishmen would object—or at all events ought to 
object—upon the broad principle that no possession which 
has once belonged to a civilised and Christian Power can 
be permitted to fall back under the dominion of a Pagan 
one, unless, indeed, the Pagan power is evolved from 
among its own inhabitants. The government of Formosa 
has not yet reconciled Europe to Japanese expansion, nor 
did the massacre at Port Arthur induce us to look with 
complacent eyes upon future Japanese conquests or 
occupations. Russia has plenty to digest in Mauchouria 
without travelling so far South, even if she were willing 
to give up her principle, that her Empire must be ex- 
panded as a block, and should not include islands except 
where they are required for naval purposes. The Philip- 
pines are far too valuable to be turned into penal 
stations. There remain, if Austria continues to shun the 
difficult and costly work of colonisation, Germany and 
France, and the contest between those two Powers which 
always rages in silence would, if such a prize were before 
them, speedily become acute. The Colonial jparty in both 
is fiercely greedy ; either could pay the price which Spain 
would, of course, demand and have a right to receive, 
and both have maritime force sufficient to keep the 
islands secure. Neither, moreover, would shrink, as 
recent events have shown, from incurring the vindictive 
hostility of Japan. We should ourselves, we think, prefer 
France as successor to Spain; first, because Frenchmen 
would, in a country closely watched by the Roman Catholic 
Church, be more lenient rulers than Germans; and, 
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secondly, because, if the truth is to be stated without 
reserve, France never will be, or from the nature of her 
people can be, a formidable competitor in trade. Despite 
the heavy percentages she levies against us, we, and not 
she, trade with Tonquin. That, however, is not our sub- 
ject to-day, but only to point out that a new and very 
complicated international difficulty may speedily be ex- 
pected in the Far East. It may be avoided, of course, 
for Spain may reconquer the Philippines, and then no one 
will interfere with her; but she also may not, and judging 
by the light thrown on her strength and weakness by 
events in Cuba, she probably will not. We know of few 
things in politics more curious than her difficulty in re- 
conquering revolted colonies; but it exists, and has existed 
for more than seventy years. It is not want of character, 
for if North America were submerged Spain would try 
conclusions with South America again without hesitation 
and without a day’s delay, and she has in Cuba displayed 
an obstinacy which even Americans admire. There is, 
in truth, nothing more marvellous than Spanish stubborn- 
ness, unless it is Spanish ill-success, 








CANT. 


R. WALLACE, M.P., was certainly quite right on 
Monday in deriving the word “cant” from a corrupted 

form of “chant.” It is rather a curious truth that John- 
son’s advice to Boswell, “Sir, clear your mind of cant,” 
should have really meant at bottom, “Clear your mind 
of chant,”—that is, of the sort of conventional speech 
which comes not directly from one’s own mind, but is 
borrowed both in thought and tone from the habitual 
sayings of others,—“a whining pretension to goodness in 
fervent and affected tones,” which imitates the lingo of the 
pious or the pauper without truth or sincerity. That is a 
remarkable testimony to the tendency of the human mind to 
borrow a sort of degraded music and falsetto speech for that 
which is not really sincere. It seems to be natural to clothe a 
false profession in a false manner that represents the speech 
(say) of an order of miserable mendicants or an order of 
religious professors, and serves as a class garb rather than as 
an individual expression. The beggar or the Pharisee or the 
person who affects to be what he is not, naturally takes to an 
artificial sing-song as the easiest mode of pouring forth his 
false professions. It is much easier to copy the speech of 
those who meant what they said than to say for yourself 
what you do not mean, but only wish to have it believed that 
youdo mean. Butin copying such speech, of course, you really 
degrade it and turn it into an affectation by the drawl which 
denotes that it is not your own thought, but an attempt 
to put on the thought of another. Mr. Wallace was hard on 
Tartuffe and Pecksniff when he said that, compared to 
Burns’s “ Holy Willie,” “ Pecksniff and Tartuffe were nebulous 
and ineffective apparitions.” Pecksniff and Tartuffe were 
conceptions of a totally different order from “ Holy Willie.” 
The object of “ Holy Willie” was to make hypocrisy detest- 
able; the object of Pecksniff and Tartuffe was to make it 
ridiculous, and most ridiculous they did make it, but by so 
colouring and slightly caricaturing the speech of the hypocrite 
that no real hypocrite would ever have put his speech exactly 
in that form. What real hypocrite would ever have said, 
as Mr. Pecksniff said, “ What are those creatures, pagan, 
I regret to say, which sit in the water and sing?” or, 
“Charity, my dear, when you give me my bed candlestick to- 
night remind me to pray for Mr. Antony Chuzzlewit, who has 
done me an injury ;” or would have begun to walk on tiptoe 
while still a mile from his home that he might surprise his 
“dear girls”? All these things are delightful distortions 
of the true hypocrite, intended to make the hypocrisy 
exquisitely absurd, as, in fact, they do make it. And 
it is just the same with Moliére’s Tartuffe. The 
object of those great humourists was to alter slightly the 
mode in which the hypocrisy was expressed, so as to make 
the hypocrite a subject for laughter, not for detestation, 
while the object of Burns was totally different, and the two 
do not really bear comparison. The great comedians do not 
attempt to give the sort of sing-song into which ordinary 
cant naturally falls. They create a full-grown hypocrite, not a 
canting preacher or a canting mendicant, and a full-grown 
hypocrite is big enough to lay aside the lingo which has given 
risetotheterm “cant,” and to impersonate falsehood in every act 





of his life. The humonrist’s object is so skilfally to caricature 
that falsehood as to make it even more ridiculous than hate. 
ful. But cant proper is something short of the humourist’s 
caricature. It has the artificial air, the borrowed chant or whine 
of professional mannerism. When Johnson told Boswell to 
clear his mind of cant, he really exhorted him to lay aside 
altogether the conventional speech and conventional intona- 
tion which springs from borrowing the thought and manner 
of other people instead of using that which comes from 
your own character,—an almost impossible effort, since so 
much of our life, and often the best part of it, is really 
the product of the influence of others over our thought 
and feelings. Nor is such influence, even though it imposes 
on us some convictions and some mannerisms not entirely our 
own, in any sense cant, if it has really been taken to our 
hearts with genuine and eager belief as something better 
than anything in ourselves. It is cant only when it is half- 
believed and half-distrusted, and of course still worse cant 
when it is wholly disbelieved and adopted only for purposes 
of self-interest. We may all of us find ourselves speaking in 
language that is not quite genuine at times, and when we do 
we are very apt to assume an air that is not quite genuine, and 
a tone that is not quite our own, as well as a type of thought 
and feeling that is not quite our own. Even ‘ Holy Willie” 
probably began in this way, though instead of disliking it 
and finding the false note jarring to himself, he rather en- 
joyed it, and felt keenly the advantages of being able to 
cloak himself in the forms and phrases of others. Almost 
all true cant betrays itself by the assumed air, and by its con- 
trast to the expression and gestures which belong to the 
real man or (as Mr. Wallace says) the real woman. When 
talk is spiteful, the cant appears in the profession of deep 
sorrow that a friend who is being shown up with ill-con- 
cealed exultation, should have allowed himself to commit 
so serious a folly or sin. And whenever such professions are 
made, you may detect in the voice with which they are made 
that conventional and falsetto note, which is the equivalent 
of the mendicant’s whine or the pietist’s spurious humility. 
We do not think that Mr. Wallace is right in apparently 
regarding all professional mannerisms as a kind of cant. 
He appears to think that the lawyer’s manner of thought 
and speech, no less than the clergyman’s or the beggar’s 
manner of thought and speech, is probably cant if it 
does not express exactly what the men or women would 
feel and say who do not belong to that profession. But 
that implies that what people gain by their professional 
experience, or the preparation they have gone through 
for their professional experience, is all in the nature of 
a perversion of their minds instead of a cultivation of their 
minds. Even the beggar’s experience of mankind is worth 
something. He learns to distinguish the kind-hearted 
from the hard-hearted,—very mach, no doubt, to the disad- 
vantage of the community at large,—because he turns it 
to the profit of his own laziness; but still he learns some- 
thing that is valuable in itself, though in his hands it 
may be turned to a very bad account. And as for the clergy- 
man and the lawyer, what really is “ professional” in their 
minds is perhaps oftener true than false, and when it is 
true, far from being cant, may be of the greatest value to 
mankind. Mr. Wallace states that there is such a thing as 
* forensic cant,”—of course there is,—but illustrates it by the 
remark that, “ with a thousand guineas on his brief, the great 
advocate finds no difficulty in regarding a great Stock Ex- 
change operator as a slandered saint. And Themis is too 
apt to turn up the whites of her eyes when looking straight 
would be better.” It is very possible that a barrister with a 
thousand guineas on his brief might use language of the 
stockbroker which would be neither true in itself, nor 
even wise, for the purpose of carrying the jury with him. 
Still, all stockbrokers are not swindlers, and the positive duty 
of the barrister, according to our system of justice, is to give 
the best aspects of his client’s case, and to leave the barrister 
on the other side to state the case against him. And is there 
not a certain cant on Mr. Wallace’s part in speaking of 
Themis turning “up the whites of her eyes when looking 
straight would be better”? Does it not mean that 
Judges have no business to comment strongly on the 
moral aspects of a disgraceful case, and that they 
should be satisfied with summing-up fairly and then passing 
sentence without any sort of moral judgment? To our mind, 





that would be a great dereliction of duty. A Judge of high 
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character who bas had a very disgraceful case before him, 
probably does at least as much good by using his large ex- 
perience and strong sense of justice, to characterise it fitly 
to the public, as he does by holding the scales impartially and 
passing sentence justly. We should remember that special 
aptitudes spring out of special knowledge and special ex- 
perience, and that what one man looking at another man’s 
habits of thought will regard as professional cant, may really 
be comments of the greatest value, though the critic was 
deficient in all the knowledge and all the superinduced mental 
and moral feelings which would enable him to appreciate 
them fairly. Cant is a man’s attempt, as Mr. Wallace says, 
to appear what he is not, and in order to distinguish cant 
from honest and genuine dealing, you must be to some 
extent master of the field in relation to which you pass your 
criticism. We will venture to say that a very great deal both 
of legal and clerical language is set down as professional cant 
which is really founded on sound knowledge and sincere con- 
victions that happen to be beyond the intellectual and moral 
range of the person who so describes it. There is nothing 
commoner than the habit of despising as empty and insincere 
because more or less technical, expressions which you have 
not the requisite knowledge and experience to estimate at 
their true value. 





MACEO AND HIS RACE. 
HE career of Macéo, the Cuban insurgent, the reports of 
whose death, whether by an accidental bullet or by a 
treacherous assassination, seem at last to be established, has 
an interest other than the political one. He was probably 
the greatest, certainly the most successful, mulatto or quadroon 
who ever lived. For eighteen months, with a force which has 
never exceeded twenty thousand men all told, with inadequate 
artillery, and supplies which were at best intermittent, he has 
held at bay an army of two hundred thousand Spanish 
soldiers, commanded by a specially picked General, and sup- 
ported by the resources in the way of supplies of a great 
European State. He inspired his followers, half-caste 
peasants most of them, with a zeal like that of Hofer’s 
Bavarians, a zeal which enabled him to fight a perpetually re- 
treating battle without ever risking the demoralisation of his 
men, or any grand defeat such as might have fatally impaired 
their numbers. He organised a system of espionage which 
the Spaniards met in vain by executing every suspected spy, 
he maneuvred half-drilled men with a rapidity which be- 
wildered his scientifically trained opponents, and at the 
moment when he was shot, or stabbed, he had drawn the 
great force opposed to him over a line of fortifications con- 
structed by them with immense expense and labour, had got 
behind General Weyler, and was in full march upon the 
capital, where he is believed, on Spanish testimony, to have 
thousands of adherents. These are the feats of a great 
guerilla captain, and a great guerilla captain is at least an 
undeveloped General; but there was in Macéo something 
beyond military ability. He must have had impressive. 
ness of character of a very unusual kind. Nothing can 
exceed the prejudice of the true Spaniard, the man who 
was trained at home, against the half-caste, unless it 
be the prejudice of a North American or an English- 
man, yet there can be no doubt that Macéo was fol- 
lowed and reverenced by thousands of Spaniards and 
hundreds of Americans, and that had he lived to see the 
independence of his country, he would have been the first 
President of the Cuban Republic. Of the impression which 
he made upon his enemies we need no other proof than the 
exultant gratulations of all Spain when the news of his death 
was officially confirmed. City after city proclaimed a festival, 
and from every municipal and other corporate body in Spain 
there went up telegrams of congratulation to the Queen 
Regent. That seems to Englishmen a little base and small; 
but we must remember that Spain is a thinly populated 
country, where the conscription is savagely enforced, and that 
Spaniards regarded Macéo not as they would regard a European 
enemy, or even a domestic rebel, but as a dark savage who 
dragged out their children in scores of thousands to perish of 
tropical heat, malaria, and the diseases which arise from a 
mismanaged commissariat. Tu overcome the prejudice of 
colour so completely that white Americans are mourning 
almost with shrieks over the \fall of a quadroon, and to 
make so deep an impression upon a hostile Enropean people, 
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Macéo must bave been a great man, at least as great as, or 
probably greater, than Toussaint l’Ouverture, the hero of St. 
Domingo. 

Such a career compels one to pause and inquire whether 
the prejudice against half-breeds, which it is only just 
to acknowledge that the writer himself feels in all itg 
force, has any foundation in reasoning thought. It is quite 
clear, to begin with, that the popular notion that men sprung 
from a cross between white and dark races lack manliness 
and are invariably deficient in courage, rests upon no founda- 
tion. It was always a prejudice born of mere contempt. 
The half-castes of St. Domingo fought with the utmost daring, 
and repeatedly defeated French soldiers, though they were 
hampered to the last degree by the incurable distrust of the 
pure blacks. Hundreds of mulattoes who were enlisted in the 
last throes of the Civil War extorted, not only by their courage 
but by their discipline in battle, the admiration of American 
officers. General Diaz, the President of Mexico, a most 
daring soldier, is half an Indian. General Dodd, the hero of 
Dahomey, who has just been so unfairly superseded in 
Tonquin, whither he had been sent as Commander-in-Chief, 
is a Senegalese quadroon. The well-known Skinner family 
of Northern India, whose bravery is almost as pro- 
verbial there as their fidelity, were darker than many 
natives. The men who are defeating the Spaniards in the 
Philippines, rousing against them island after island, have 
many of them faces which in their blue-blackness seem to the 
inexperienced darker than most negroes, though, of course, 
their skins, when closely scrutinised, are of a lighter shade. 
The Zulus, who have a cross of Arab blood—that is, of blood 
which was originally no darker than that of the Jews—have 
proved themselves a match for British soldiers; while the 
half-castes of the Soudan are admitted on all handa to be 
among the bravest of the brave. There is, in fact, no evidence 
whatever that the crossed race loses in the cross any of the 
courage possessed by the races from which it sprung. The 
Eurasians of Bengal may share some of the timidity of their 
mothers, though we have heard that denied by both officers 
and mining captains who have had to test their quality; but 
at all events there is no proof that in this essential element 
of character there is general deterioration. 

It is more difficult to obtain evidence as to intellectual 
qualities, because the crossed race has seldom risen high; but 
General Dodd, General Diaz, and Macéo showed themselves 
considerable administrators as well as soldiers, and many 
successful politicians, merchants, and litterateurs in Spanish 
America have been counted to the cross-breeds. The most 
successful novelist of France, the author of ‘“ Monte Cristo,” 
acknowledged that he had negro blood in his veins, and so, 
we have been told, have two other conspicuous litterateurs in 
France, whom we will not annoy by giving their names. There 
are families in Scotland and England known to have gipsies 
among their forbears, who display remarkable mental ability, 
while a whole group of barristers may be named in India and 
the West Indies who are not of the pure blood; and we have 
ourselves talked with a mulatto from the last-named region 
who was nearly as dark as any negro, and who seemed to us a 
statesman. We could, were it not so invidious, name one or 
two prominent figures in London who are unquestionably 
quadroons, and, in short, we do not believe, after an unusual 
study of the facts, that the crossed race is inherently defivient 
in intellectual power. There is, no doubt, a considerable dif- 
ference in the kind of that power. The intellect of a quadroon 
or octoroon, whether the dark blood be negro or Indian or 
gipsy, seems to move quicker than that of an Englishman, 
but to move in jumps rather than by any steady progression, 
and in most cases—we have met but one unmistakable excep- 
tion—to be more wanting in depth, or, to avoid so vague an 
expression, to be less capable of discerning the reality of 
things. The imagination thwarts the brain instead of helping 
it. But difference does not always constitute inferiority, and it 
would not surprise us in the least to hear of a great half- 
breed reasoner any more than it does surprise us to hear of 
a half-breed orator, or painter, or poet. Something has 
occurred to the brain in consequence of the cross, but the 
evidence as yet does not show that it is radical deterioration. 

But the morale of half-breeds? On that point the evidence, 
so far as there is any or can be any till they have come more 
to the front, is not so favourable; but even on this point 
prejudice—or, if you will, preconceived opinion—somewhat 
perverts judgment. We expect the half-caste to be morally 
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the same as the European, which, so long as we acknowledge 
substantial differences in the morale of races, is utterly 
unreasonable. He is one of a new race, and we never enter- 
tain the expectation that any other separate race shall be 
exactly English. Why should a quadroon be the same as a 
European any more than an Arab, or a Red Indian, or a 
native of Paraguay? It is enough that he can be a good man, 
to take any stigma from him, and that he can be one let the 
missionaries of the whole world give evidence from experience. 
So far from being irreligious in an active sense, the tendency 
of the half-breed in all countries is towards superstition, 
rising sometimes into a wonderfully determined form of 
piety not infrequently capable of enduring martyrdom. We 
doubt, we also confess, the alleged tendency to treachery, except 
so far as it is the tendency everywhere of men between whose 
position in their own eyes and in the eyes of their fellow-men 
there is some enormous disparity for which they personally 
are not responsible. Deformed Europeans frequently display 
a certain treacherous spitefulness, the result of the bitterness 
engendered by perpetual pity or contempt. Even as regards 
sexual morality the crossed race is on a level at least with 
Neapolitans or Roumanians; and then consider who they are, 
nine-tenths of them the descendants of mothers or grand- 
mothers of a very low type, and the remainder with Pagan, 
or it may be savage, blood fresh in their veins, bred up in 
the tropics, and surrounded from childhood by influences 
from which Indian officers and West Indian planters make 
every effort to preserve their children. If there is anything 
in heredity, or anything in education, both those potent forces 
are against them from the very beginning. Numbers of them, 
of course, are bad; but to suppose that there are not even 
among them an almost infinite number of degrees of badness, 
ranging from criminality up to useful virtue, is utterly 
absurd. The bad or weak qualities we should predicate of all 
of them are a latent vanity as strong as that of Southern 
Frenchmen, indolence rising in middle age almost to a passion, 
and in all directions a lack, after a certain amount of provoca- 
tion, of reasonable self-control. That is a point at which 
every man with dark blood in his veins is liable to allow his 
reason to cease to rule him, and to act like a gambler when 
the fever has overcome his brains. Heactsfor a time as if he 
were “possessed.” That is the specialty of the race; but 
then it is the specialty of every race, only the exploding point, 
or point where the reason fails to govern, lies in the European 
«good deal farther off. 





THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF FISH. 

HE Lancashire Sea Fisheries Joint Committee are about 

: to establish a Marine Laboratory on Rod Island, near 

Barrow-in-Furness, for the scieutific and practical study of 
the life and habits of sea fishes. The new Laboratory 
will be under the direction of Professor Herdman, and 
will take the place of that at University College, Liver- 
pool. In evidence of the success of similar institutions 
we may quote from the history of that established at 
Plymouth in 1888. Various Commissions on Trawling and 
Fisheries, mainly with a view to inquiring into the damage or 
decrease of fisheries, had found that they were working 
absolutely in the dark. Every one knew all that needed to be 
known about nets, gear, boats, stores, fishing, and marketing. 
But no one knew anything worth knowing about the fish. 
When questioned, the practical fishermen could give no 
practical information. They did not know where the 
migratory fish came from. They were equally in the dark as 
to where they went to. They did not know why they came, 
or why they went. They wanted to stop trawling on “ spawn- 
ing-beds.” But trawlers denied that the fish in question laid 
eggs on spawning-beds at all. It was scarcely fair to prohibit 
trawling over ground at the bottom of the sea for fear of 
injuring eggs which might be, and as it now appears are, 
floating on the surface. Nothing was settled as to the food of 
the herrings, pilchards, and non-carnivorous fish, and when a 
cry was raised to protect “immature fish” it was discovered 
that no one knew when a sole or a turbot was “mature.” In 
America trial had been made of the habits of a limited 
number of fish, and immense hatcheries established, 
with one striking result. The cod at certain times 
leave the shores of New England to visit the colder 
waters of Newfoundland. The millions of young fish 
turned ont in the hatcheries had established a race 





of non-migratory cod, remaining on the coast, and these 
formed a regular object of a fishery, and were named by 
the trade “Commission cod.” But something more than a 
machine for producing young fish was needed,—an institution 
which might stand in the same relation to the national marine 
wealth and the history of fishes as Kew holds in regard to the 
vegetable produce of the Empire and the natural history of 
plants. In any case, the scientific and the practical side must 
be associated, if only, as Professor Ray Lankester urged, 
because no such distinction could possibly be drawn, and to 
ignore scientific methods was to court practical failure. The 
marine “Kew” took shape at Plymouth, in the building 
erected by the Marine Biological Association, and maintained 
partly by a Government grant of £500 per annum, but mainly 
by the subscriptions of the members. This thoroughly 
English proceeding of undertaking a national work by private 
persons convinced of its necessity deserves credit and prac- 
tical support. Its tables and tanks afford to the biologist 
opportunities for studying at first hand examples of evolution 


more finely graded, more numerous, and more coherent: 


among the swarming creatures of the sea than among the less 
numerous and less varied creatures of the land. For those to 
whom habits rather than structure are an objeet of curiosity, 
the services of the local fishermen are engaged to note the 
movements of the fish, the depths at which they are found, 
the nature of their food, the use of artificial in place of 
natural bait, the times at which the fish are spawning, and 
the nature of the ground on which they lie. The scope of its 
inquiries must range from the deep Atlantic, to see whether 
or not it is there that the pilchard shoals disappear, to the 
inlets of Plymouth Sound, and the effects of sewage upon 
local fishes. And lastly, it must possess an intelligent 
director, with ample means at his disposal for capturing, 
keeping, and observing all sea creatures and products, from a 
full-grown conger to the egg of a sole. The Journal of the 
Association is rich in interesting experiments and discoveries 
from its first to its latest number, and yet the work of dis- 
covery in this great half-explored region of our populous 
shallow seas is only in #ts beginning. Nor can this be matter 
for surprise when our ignorance of the habits of migratory 
river fishes is such that it was not until 1896, and then asa 
novel and striking discovery, that the President of the Royal 
Society announced that Professor Grassi had at last dis- 
covered that the river eels, whose method of reproduction had 
been a mystery since the days of Aristotle, never breed till 
they go to the sea,—a discovery made partly owing to the aid 
of the classic Charybdis, whose currents threw up the breeding 
eels from the deeps in which they were hidden. This would 
doubtless have been discovered long ago had the eels not 
reversed the process used by the salmon, and gone to the sea, 
instead of ascending rivers, to breed. On the other hand, it is 
evidence in itself of the difficulties in the way of marine 
zoology. Almost the first discovery made at the Laboratory 
bore directly on the great question of the appearance and 
whereabouts of the eggs of many foodjfishes of the sea. This 
was the work of Mr. J. T. Cunningham, the naturalist of the 
Association. Everybody knows that salmon and trout and 
most river fish have regular spawning-beds, sometimes 
dropping the eggs on rough gravel and sand, which some 
fishes, such as lampreys, pile up in order to break the force of 
the current, sometimes, as in the case of many coarse fish, 
sticking them on to weeds and piles by the locks and weirs. If 
the sea fishes caught for food did the same, as was commonly 
believed, protective legislation and much interference with 
trawling might have been necessary. In a very short time 
Mr. Cunningham, unequipped with a steam-launch, and only 
able to make excursions with the local fishermen, was able 
to write as follows :—“ The eggs of nearly all our food fishes, 
except the herring, are buoyant and transparent when they are 
ripe. The immature eggs when in the ovary are opaque white 
grains; but by the time they are shed they become as trans- 
parent as glass. These ova, as soon as they are shed, are 
fertilised by milt in the water, supplied by male fish in the 
neighbourhood, and then rise to the surface of the sea; in 
calm weather only do they actually reach the surface, because, 
being but slightly lighter than the water, agitation causes 
them to be uniformly distributed throughout the depth 
affected by wave motion.” Thus in a few lines the writer 
was able to correct a natural mistake as to fact which 
might have caused mischief and wrong legislation, and to 
describe a most beautiful device of Nature by which these 
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millions of eggs are rendered invisible, locomotive, separate, 
and safe from local destruction. In addition, he identified the 
eggs of the common sole, and found that, were it desired, 
millions of young lemon-soles and mackerel might be hatched 
from eggs contained in the fish caught for market. Equa!ly im- 
portant data were obtained at Plymouth on the rate of growth 
of sea fishes, and on the size and age at which they spawn. This 
had only been attempted successfally in the case of one species, 
the cod. The results give safe ground for the discussion 
of the limits of size below which these fish should be pro- 
tected. Reports from the fishing boats and fleets give the 
catches at different seasons, the nature of the ground, state 
of the wind and weather, and in the lobster-fisheries the 
proportion of the different sexes. Interesting experiments on 
the use of artificial baits are recorded, and careful notes made 
on the larval stage of soles and other marine fish. 


Perhaps the most curious of the recent results of the 
experiments made at the Laboratory has been the confirmation 
of the common, but almost incredible, belief that soft and 
helpless starfish can open oysters, and that they must there- 
fore be carefully weeded out from the beds. The starfish 
throws itself over the oyster, folding over the shell on either 
side like a pair of clasped hands. It then sets up a steady 
strain by means of its suckers, a strain which apparently 
causes it little effort, while the exertion of “holding the 
door” at last wears out the oyster. By fixing a weight 
fastened to strings connected with each shell the strength 
developed by the starfish to open the oyster has been calcu- 
lated, and the pulling force by which this strange conquest is 
achieved determined. The Laboratory is also in touch with 
that at St. Andrews, and with the Liverpool Laboratory, now 
about to be transferred to the coast. Norway, France, and 
above all Italy, at Naples, possess institutions of a similar 
kind in a high state of efficiency, and by comparison and 
division of labour the whole history and wanderings of the 
migratory fishes will before long be mapped out and available 
for the use of the fishing fleets of Europe. We half wonder 
that some one does not pity the fish, but pity stops at the 
water’s edge; and even John Bright was an angler, 
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(To THE EDITOR OF THE 
Sir,—In the Spectator of December 5th you refer to some 
figures of Mr. Hardy in the Fortnightly Review, which figures 
give to Mr. McKinley “twenty times the majority which 
seated Mr. Cleveland.” Mr. Cleveland’s majority over 
General Harrison was 380,810; Major McKinley’s over Mr. 
Bryan was 592,666. The latest returns of the total vote that 
I have seen are given in a leading article on December Ist in 
the Washington Post, a “gold” McKinley journal. The 
figures are: for McKinley, 7,044,884; for Bryan, 6,452,218. 
The opinion which still seems to be held here, that Mr. Bryan 
was overwhelmingly defeated, is likely to make political 
developments in the United States even more unintelligible 
than usual. The Democratic party a year since was so 
divided and disheartened that its annihilation at the polls 
seemed certain. The party came out, however, for “ free silver,” 
and succeeded in polling 47 per cent. of the total vote 
cast. It is absurd to suppose that this party will fail to 
persevere with free silver after a success so phenomenal. If 
from the forty-five States of the Union you exclude New 
York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, then in the remain- 
ing forty-two States, with sixty millions of people, Mr. Bryan 
secured a majority of the total votes cast. The largest vote 
ever before cast for a President of the United States was Mr. 
Cleveland’s vote of five and a half millions in 1892. Mr. 
Bryan’s vote is 895,300 in excess of Mr. Cleveland’s.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Whites, December 15th. Moreton FREWEN. 





THE GRIEVANCES OF CURATES. 
[To THe Epiror or THe “ Specrator,”’} 
Srr,—As there are people who believe that incumbents are 
justified in choosing as curates men who are under thirty-five 
years of age, to the exclusion of older men, may I ask them 
if they think it worth while that any one should be ordained 





for the sake of working from the age of twenty-three ti} 
thirty-five,—.c., for twelve yearsP How is the unpromoted 
clergyman to occupy his time after that period ha, expired, 
and what is he to live on? Is this feature one of the attrac. 
tions to induce able men to take orders P—TI am, Sir, &., 


M.A. Cams, 





SQUIRRELS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am glad to see in the Spectator (November 28th) a. 
word for the squirrels, not only, as your contributor says, 
“interesting and fascinating” little animals, but the most 
intelligent and affectionate of all the native wild animals of 
our climate. But having had them in my most intimate 
confidence, and given free run to three in the last two or 
three years, in my study, where they were always encouraged 
to the greatest familiarity, I think myself competent to com. 
ment on your chapter of natural history, excellent though it 
isin the main. I deny, first of all, the allegation of fleas, I 
suppose that that insidious insect will take to any animal for 
warmth, if homeless, but during the time I have kept them, I 
never found any evidence of the presence of a flea, nor could 
I by searching find one. Then having passed a great many 
hours in the summer in watching them in their native 
woods, where I used to distribute quantities of nuts for 
them during weeks together, I found that they did 
not in ordinary cases make hoards at all, in the sense 
of accumulations. I have watched a squirrel come to a de- 
posit of nuts that I had made for him and his fellows, and 
carry them away one by one, hiding each one in a different 
spot, where he dug a little hole in the ground to receive it, 
and ramming it into the earth with a rapid and vigorous 
succession of blows with his chin, or the point of the lower 
jaw, if chin be inappropriate to the anatomy. In some cases 
they would carry a nut two or three hundred yards to separate 
the deposit from all the others. They are gourmands, but I 
could never persuade one to eat the least particle of animal 
food of any form, or even eggs, and I do not believe, there- 
fore, that they eat young birds or rob nests for food, though 
it is possible when starving. It is possible that they are 
addicted to breaking up nests from jealousy, fearing inter- 
vention from any stranger. They will eat of a new kind of 
food when they are already satiated with that given them 
habitually, and eat with a frantic delight new nuts of any 
kind. It is delightful to see one take a fresh filbert in the 
beginning of their season, to see the wild enjoyment with 
which he strips off the husk, and even when not hungry, eats it 
at once, though he might have been satisfied with other food, 
On the ground they are more timid than a hare, but once in 
their tree they grow audacious and saucy, scolding with alb 
their voice at any intruder, especially when they have found 
food from which they have been driven. They probably dis-. 
cover their hidden store by scent, which is in them very acute, 
as hogs find truffles. One of mine, which my wife used to 
tease, at times would scold when she came within many yards 
of him, even when buried in his bed of furs and hay and 
asleep, however silently she might approach him. 


The men who catch them young in the Black Forest tolé 
me that they have two litters, one in June and the other in 
September, and the dealers in London told me the same; and 
I have had two young of the same summer of which one was 
nearly full-grown, while the other was hardly larger than a 
mouse. The hair on the ear-tips, which is the most picturesque 
feature of the Sciurus Vulgaris, and which is not possessed 
by the four or five American species, and is in all probability 
the original of the pointed ear-tip of the Greek faun, the 
wood-spirit, comes like the beard of the man, only at 
a certain age, the wild young as late as the end of 
August, in my observation, not having it, and my own 
examples did not develop it until the autumn. Some 
human brute one day killed one of the young ones in the 
wood where I used to feed them, and hung him on a bough 
by the roadside where any one who passed must see him. I 
think that if I could by a wish have killed that man I should 
have done so, and I have often wished that the guns of the 
Black Foresters who go out on squirrel-shooting matches 
would burst in their hands, for of all living creatures the 
common squirrel is the most harmless when living and useless 
when dead. The American grey squirrel may pay a pot- 
hunter for the lead which kills him, but the Vulgaris cannot. 
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They pretend in the Black Forest that the squirrel eats the 
twigs at the top of the pines and so spoils their growth, but 
I have been through the Forest and never could find a tree so 
truncated, and I believe this to be a mere pretext to excuse 
the bloodthirstiness of the wretched sportsman. 

I cannot confirm the turning grey of the Sciurus Vulgaris, 
though I am not prepared to dispute it, if observed. Mine 
never changed colour, bat I had one of a negroid variation, a 
dark pearl grey, with white breast and black tail and ears, 
the most exquisite creature I have ever seen; but he never 
changed his tints, while I had another which was grey in old 
age. I have seen several shades of grey and red in the same 
season in different individuals; but even the American, in 
their intensely cold winter, never become lighter in colour. I 
am inclined, therefore, to think that the notion that they 
grow grey must come from observation of different indi- 
viduals. The Russian squirrel, which furnishes the fur, does 
not, I believe, become white, as some of the Arctic animals do. 

The squirrel will eat vegetables, lettuce—roses mine were 
particularly fond of—and they might if driven by hunger 
invade gardens; but I hope that few proprietors of 
gardens or estates would refuse them the little they need, 
and it would be a good investment in taste if they would see 
that they were provided with food such as they require in 
their scanty seasons. They eat bread with great pleasure 
and any form of leguminose or grain, maize especially, and 
if not molested in their early advances to friendship, they 
become very familiar and decorative.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rome, December 3rd. W. J. STr~uman. 


(To tHe Epiror oF TuE “ SprctaTor.”] 
S1r,—I have been very much interested in a most charming 
article in the Spectator of November 28th on squirrels, and as 
I have had a tame one for four years, I think it may interest 
your readers to hear a few more details about them. May I 
begin by saying that, ae far as my experience goes, it is quite 
different to the “country yokel’s,” and that they are 
peculiarly clean little beasts, and entirely free of any kind of 
vermin? I do not think it is generally known what very 
fascinating little animals they are, nor how great is their 
intelligence and power of affection. I got mine four years 
ago; he was then just old enough to crack his own nuts. He 
got very tame in a few days, but it took several months before 
he gave me his heart; but once given, nothing could exceed 
his faithfulness. From the first I kept him free in my 
room, only putting him in a cage when the room was being 
swept or when travelling. I take him wherever I go, either 
in a small cage or in my pocket; he is perfectly happy in the 
train, and has proved a good traveller, going backwards and 
forwards to Italy and England every year. Though so tame, 
I think they are by nature very timid. That curious chuckling 
noise described by the writer in the article is only a cry used 
by squirrels when anxious or alarmed, and so is that pretty 
attitude peculiar to them of crossing their little hands on 
their white waistcoats,—it is used when they are listening 
intently and not quite sure if danger is near. Ifa dog passes 
my door, my squirrel at once sits upright and very erect, with 
one little hand on his heart or both crossed, and if the 
dog comes nearer, chuckles loudly and scampers up the 
nearest curtain for protection. His playfulness and mis- 
chievousness is a very marked feature of his character. 
He will get on one’s knee and lie on his back and play with 
one’s kand just like any kitten. He is sucha merry little 
creature, and so happy and contented. He is very funny in 
the spring, when he always makes a nest, and he then loses 
all sense of honesty, and carries off anything he can get hold 
of to add to his nest. Not only soft shawls and handkerchiefs 
does he take, but I have known him carry off combs and heavy 
hairbrushes twice his size, and scissors, &c.; in fact, if ever I 
lose anything now I climb up to his nest, which is generally 
on the top of the highest object in the room, andI generally find 
my lost article there. My first experience of hisnest-making was 
rather peculiar. I had in a pigeon-hole in my writing-table 
a large packet of MSS., which had been the result 
of many hours’ study. One day on entering my room 
I saw the squirrel’s head peeping ont of a nest of 
paper,—he had torn the MSS. into minute pieces and 
was snoozling down in the midst of it in great content- 
ment. But a squirrel’s chief charm, to which I would 
draw attention, is his power of love; it is, I think, almost 





equal to a dog’s, but I do not know if he ever cares for more 
than one person. Mine is most coaxy and affectionate to me, 
but to no one else, and till lately I fear I must own he often 
bit others; but now he is getting older and calmer and has 
not bitten any one for a long time; indeed he grows more 
gentle and loving and intelligent every day. He has always 
allowed me to do whatever I liked with him, and has 
never shown the faintest trace of ill-temper or displeasure. 
He generally sleeps under my pillow, and in summer, when 
he wakes very early, he never goes off to play or eat till 
he has first wakened me up and kissed me and got a little 
petting, and then he gallops off to his food, sometimes bring- 
ing it back with him to eat beside me. I have lost him 
several times,—three times he came back to me of his own 
will, but once he got out on a large common near Aldershot, 
and I fancy got frightened and lost his way, for I did not get 
him back for three days, when at last he was found in a stable 
asleep in a groom’s jacket-pocket. He was worn out, and so 
thin and weak, and from that day he has never gone out of 
doors without fear, and has never wandered from me since. 

And now, in conclusion, I should like to say that, great as 
is the pleasure my squirrel is to me, I would, nevertheless, 
strongly advise any one I knew who felt inclined to get one, 
not to do so; for I must confess that squirrels have one very 
serious drawback, which is, that they have no respect for 
books or furniture or any work of art, but bite and pull to 
pieces without mercy; and, also, I am sure such keen-spirited, 
active little beasts could not possibly be happy if kept caged. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rome. H. C. B. 





DOG STORIES. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “ Sprcrator.”’] 
S1rr,—The perusal of Mr. Thomas Brooksbank’s dog-story in 
the Spectator of September 12th has induced me to send you 
two anecdotes of a dog I owned a few years ago, in the hope 
that they may prove of interest to your readers. 

While at Yemethen, in Upper Burmah, in 1888-89, I owned 
a half-bull, half-terrier dog called ‘ Peter,’ who used to accom- 
pany me on my tours about the district. Asa rule I used to 
ride from twenty to twenty-five miles a day, but occasionally 
had to travel twice that distance, in which case I used to send 
on an extra pony half-way overnight. On the first occasion 
that I did this, ‘ Peter,’ who had followed me till I changed 
ponies, disappeared, but I did not miss him till the end of my 
ride. Then I had search made for him in all directions, but 
in vain. Next morning, when the pony I had left at the half- 
way place was led in, there was ‘ Peter’ trotting gaily at its 
heels. On inquiry from the syce (groom) I found ‘ Peter’ 
had appeared from the jungle where he had been hiding as 
soon as I was out of sight, and had shared the syce’s meal and 
the pony’s bed. After this, whenever I changed ponies en 
route ‘Peter’ always stayed with the pony that had done the 
first half of the journey. He evidently reasoned it out that 
while he could comfortably go as far as one pony in a day, if 
he followed a second and a fresh pony he would have to go 
further and faster than he bargained for at starting. The 
reasoning faculty is also shown in his deciding to stay with 
the tired pony, which he rightly conjectured would follow next 
day. 

The second story about the same dog shows the wonderful 
powers of memory some dogs possess. In 1890, having been 
transferred to the Tonngoo district, which is traversed by the 
Rangoon-Mandalay Railway, I used to do part of my touring 
by rail, ‘ Peter’ still being my constant companion during the 
six months I was in the district. One of the places which 
during this time I visited three or four times was Kanynut 
Kwin, a place on the railway line where there was a Govern- 
ment rest-house close to the railway station at which I used 
to put up. At the end of six months I was transferred to 
Rangoon, where I also remained six months, and was then 
again posted to Tonngoo. I started for Tonngoo by the night 
mail, leaving Rangoon at about 6.30 p.m., and due at Tonngoo 
about 4a.m, In the carriage, which I had to myself, with me 
were ‘Peter’ and another dog, a recent acquisition. About 
10 p.m. I fell asleep and did not wake again till the train reached 
Tonngoo. Then I found only the new fox-terrier pup in the car- 
riage. ‘Peter’ was nowhere to befound. I telegraphed down 
the line offering a reward for his recovery, and about noon was 
pleased to see a native lead ‘Peter’ into my room. The 
native was the durwan or caretaker of the Kanyat Kwin 
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rest-house, and he told me that a few minutes after the 
mail-train came in, he was awakened by a dog scratching at 
his bed, and got up and recognised the dog as one that used 
to accompany me formerly, so tied him up and took him to 
the station-master, who told him of the reward I had offered, 
and sent him on by the next train to me. The point of the 
story consists in the fact that on a journey from Rangoon to 
Tonngoo Kanyut Kwin is the first station within the limits of 
the latter district to be reached.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. Davipson, 
District Superintendent of Police. 
Akyab, Burmah, October 16th. 








POETRY. 


FAITH AND THE UNIVERSE. 
A TREMBLING Star that steals along, 
Vast Night’s belated wanderer, 
A pale ghost by the splendour strong 
Of Venus and of Jupiter ; 





A world forlorn with one sad moon 
To light, across the unsounded deep, 
Her clouded orbit, and the swoon 
Of her dream-shaken, shuddering sleep :— 


Is this the place where one should say 
Was found a creed for all the spheres— 

That Truth’s sole Sun is the weak ray 
That flits thro’ our embarrassed years P 


No thought of God august, benign, 

Born of hope’s, reason’s puzzled strife 
May fully the veiled force define 

Which feeds the roots of boundless life. 


JOSEPH TRUMAN. 








TO . 
You say you cannot face your life’s distress, 
And I, alas, no cure for grief possess ; 
But dormant courage may this thought awake— 
Fate in the choice of tools makes no mistake. 
Little the Master from a dullard asks, 
Before apt pupils setting arduous tasks, 


Eta FULLER MAITLAND. 








BOOKS. 


——_.@—— 


GLIMPSES OF BOHEMIA.* 
Tue Bohemia which Mr. Moscheles, in a style which is 
perhaps a little more suggestive of familiarity with the pencil 
than the pen, tells us in his preface that he has “sought to 
coerce into book shape,” is not the Bohemia of the geography 
books, nor is it the mysterious country over which King 
Polixenes once reigned. Nor is it even the region of the 
Latin Quarter, where Musset and Murger lived and suffered 
and sang, and Trilby drew her memorable breath. We pre- 
aume that that is the country to which Mr. Moscheles refers, 
when he speaks of it as “peopled by the delightfully uncon- 
ventional savages so often described,” and selects his own 
little cultivated corner in Antwerp for the scene of the 
incidents that he has to tell. But it is in vain to localise, 
at Antwerp or anywhere else, the Bohemia of the world 
of art, where painting and literature and the drama 
reign supreme. If Paris is its acknowledged capital, its 
provinces are all the world over, in the sombre quarters of 
London and the brilliant haunts of Rome. We should 
speak in the past tense rather than in the present, perhaps, for 
nowhere has the spirit of change passed more across the 
world than in the regions once appropriated to a reign of 
licensed lawlessness. Even in the days after Musset, the 
variations of the old complaint, “ou sont les neiges d’antan P ” 
began to circulate about Bohemia, or at all events what might 
be called Upper Bohemia,—the land of velvet coats and 
meerschaum pipes, which eschewed the Havannah and the 
swallow-tail, and shirked newspaper paragraphs and fashion- 


* In Bohemia with Du Maurier. The First of a Series of Reminiscences by 





able drawing-rooms. The reconciliation of titles and business, 
when peeresses keep bric-i-brac shops and nobles deal in tea, 
and the democratic level begins to look like turning upon 
questions of money only, has shifted the Bohemian platform 
altogether. What can be more significant than the change, 
when a club calling itself “The Vagabonds” gives a stately 
banquet to Lord Roberts in a Holborn restaurant of the most 
brilliant modern form, with evening dresses and speeches and 
all the honours of full report, in which the powers and virtues of 
“the Press ” are extolled in due form by a prosperous writer 
of the latter day, and everybody says pleasant things about a 
Bohemia which might as well be called Arcady? This is a 
very different thing from the region so amusingly described 
in Robertson’s comedy of Society, where the penniless 
scribblers mustered one half-crown amongst them and lent 
it all round, and the black pipe of the wandering editor 
found itself on the fine lady’s floor. Whether the change 
is for the better or worse is no part of the question, and 
dirges over the “joyeuse vie de Bohéme” may well be super- 
fluities. Eut we cannot help thinking that there is a ring 
of departed joyousness about it after all, when joy has 
become so very laborious, and the Falstaffs and Sir Tobies 
seem so out of keeping with the English character that a 
rash world is even questioning the humour of Shakespeare’s 
clowns. 

The wonderful success of Tiilby has brought the painter’s 
Bohemia back into modern life again for the time, but so 
adroitly and mysteriously blended with the very modern 
mysteries of hypnotism, as to appeal to two classes of readers 
and sightseers at once. Never were two distinct books so 
combined in one; for if Murger or Musset might not have 
been ashamed to subscribe his name to the scenes in the 
studio, the episode of Svengali belonged to Stevenson or to 
Conan Doyle. But Mr. Du Maurier had the advantage over 
his friend of being a trained writer, who was as valuable to 
Punch, though he may have been less famous, with his copy 
as with his drawings. Mr. Frith may have remembered to as 
much good and amusing purpose as Mr. Marks; but the 
superiority of the last as a skilled journalist was evident ia 
every line to the grateful reader. Not only had he thoughts, 
but he knew how to put them, whence it may be inferred 
that our disquisition hastwo morals. First, that Bohemia has 
gone into tail-coats, and deserted the tankard for the cham- 
pagne-glass. Secondly, that for an artist to write about 
painting, he should be able to write as well asto paint. With- 
out having “thousands of words swarming to his call,” like 
Stevenson, he should be in command of a sufficient number of 
them, and know how to place them well. 

The book now in our hands is all about Da Maurier and 

Moscheles. Thetwo figure in an abundant series of drawings, 
as well as in the text they illustrate, in every variety of form 
and feature; but somehow there is a something wanting to 
give them a feeling of life. This is the author’s description 
of himself at Antwerp, following on an amusing account of 
his first introduction to Du Maurier. The latter, he says, 
took him in at a glance,—‘“ the eager, hungry glance of the 
caricaturist ” :— 
“T wore a workman’s blouse that had gradually taken its colour 
from its surroundings. To protect myself from the indiscretions 
of my comrades [ had painted various warnings on my back, as 
for instance, ‘ Billstickers beware,’ ‘It is forbidden to shoot rubbish 
here,’ and the like. My very black hair, ever inclined to run riot, 
was encircled by a craftily conceived band of crochet-work, such 
as only a fond mother’s hand could devise, and I was doubtless 
colouring some meerschaum of eccentric design.” 


Here follows a sketch of the figure by the “now famous 
Matthew Maris,” who must have improved a good deal since 
he did it, which Mr. Moscheles believes to have been in 1857, 
though the only dated note of Du Maurier’s which he can 
find of the time bears the simple superscription of “ Dussel- 
dorf, 19th Cent.” However, he gives an interesting account 
of the Antwerp Gallery of that period, where a regular centre 
of art education had sprung up, and the teaching is described 
as having been of a sound, practical nature, strongly imbued 
with the tendencies of the colourist school. Van Leines was 
the name of the professor of the painting class, and Alma 
Tadema was amongst his pupils, with whom his methods 
appear to have been summary :—“‘ That is a charming bit of 
colour you have painted on that forehead,’ he said once ta 
Mr. Moscheles; ‘so delicate and refined. Do it again,’ he 
added, as he took up my palette knife and scraped off the 





Felix Moscheles. W'th 63 Original Drawings by G. Du Maurier, Illustrating the 
Artist’s Life in the Fifties, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 





‘ delicate bit.’ ” 
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The long and not very coherent history of a certain Carry, 
with some appropriate disquisitions into mesmerism, is 
apparently introduced to account for the existence of the 
celebrated Trilby; but her adventures are not calculated to 
vio in interest with those of her descendant, either in her own 
guise of romance or seen through the charming personality 
of a Dorothea Baird. Indeed, we cannot help, as we read, 
feeling a little sorry for the whole thing. Du Maurier was a 
considerable man, and but for the constant affection of his 
eyes, which is here made the subject of a not very pleasant comic 
caricature, would probably, as we quite believe Mr. Moscheles, 
have devolved into an accomplished painter of a more am- 
bitious order than that in which circumstances obliged 
him to remain content. His literary success was, in its way, 
a wonder, and no one more than he was surprised at Trilby’s 
marvellously favourable reception. Such successes are always 
curious, as a measure of the taste of the public. One never 
knows what will suddenly hit them. We are ourselves inclined 
to agree with an artist, herself of eminence, who told us that 
she thought the whole thing something of a mistake, and that 
painters should be as chary as doctors of using the arcana of 
their profession as the ground-work for public treatment. 
But the point is quite arguable, and Du Maurier’s many 
admirers will turn with interest to Mr. Moscheles’s volume, 
although it is almost as personal to himself in connection with 
his lost friend as was Forster’s view of Dickens. In the 
abundance of drawings of the two, in every period and 
costume, we begin to long at times for the introduction of a 
third person, if only as an umpire. “Two’s company and 
three’s none ” was surely never more profusely illustrated ; and 
it must always be a matter of doubt how far two men’s little 
jokes between themselves can be made a subject of general 
interest. 





MISS MAUD’S TALES FROM WAGNER.* 
‘THe time has passed by since we reviewed in these columns 
Miss Maud’s poetical and successful attempt at embodying 
the fantasies of Wagner in the form of tales. Her chief pass- 
port to success lay in the charm of her style, and in the 
careful research by which she had mastered the old 
Wagnerian myths, from which the composer drew the 
sympathetic and dreamy plots which are nevertheless so 
superbly dramatic both in treatment and in form. In this 
her second volume she has preserved the same characteristics, 
while selecting for treatment different stories from those 
which composed the first. The plan is wisely chosen, for 
the new series consists entirely of the tales which depend 
mainly on the female interest, just as in some of Shake- 
speare’s plays the hero of the drama is subsidiary to the 
heroine. Rosalind and Imogen and Viola eclipse their male 
surroundings as completely as Hamlet and Othello throw 
Ophelia and Desdemona into the contrasting shade. So 
do Brunhilda and Senta, the true central figures of the 
Niebelungen Ring and the Flying Dutchman. The Niebel- 
ungen Ring or “Lied” as it is indifferently called, is so 
completely the essence and the end of Wagnerism as to 
make the task of the story-teller very difficult indeed, and in 
triumphing over her difficulties Miss Maud has done what 
must endear her to the story-lover for ever. She has made a 
clear advance in her second volume. We do not know what 
the Wagnerites will say of her, for the musical interpretation 
of the legend is so much part and parcel of it that they will 
be apt to desire the impossible, and to want something of the 
composer and the composition to be reflected in the tale. The 
famous “ Ride of the Valkyrie” will want its echo here. And 
in her wise devotion to her central idea and to her central 
character our fabulist has almost suppressed in comparison 
the figure of Wothan, who comes perilously near to a 
bore in the opera, and might have overstepped the line in a 
story. The Brunhilda of the original myth was a very 
different figure from that which Wagner makes of her. She 
was.an ice-queen of a Rider-Haggardian aspect, who 
was a mighty adept at tilting in the ring, and at 
Similar exercises then affected by the stronger members of 
the fair sex in a fashion which seems very likely to 
return. Those who loved her had to fight, not only for 
her but with her, and to suffer the usual penalty if they 
failed; as, of course, they did, one after another. And at last 
the true knight was found in one who took the place for hire 





for a false knight, and won the lady for the traitor’s meed. 
So ever those weird legends run, with the dreadful old accom- 
paniment of blood and murder, and skulls and cross-bones, 
which to the general reader seem so perpetually alike. 
Wagner saw the story under another aspect. At the bottom 
of the story of Brunhilda he found the self-devotion of Love 
the Redeemer, whose presence forms the golden thread which 
connects the three stories forming the present volume. They 
have, of course, no connection of date or birthplace. One is 
Arthurian and another Norse, while the third belongs to 
Dutch fable. Wagner took his goods where he found them, but 
elevated his Brunhilda into spirit-land, and made her no 
Amazonian heroine, but herself one of the Valkyrie or fairies, 
who condescends to earth to save a human soul, and sacrifices 
her own life and her lover’s as nothing, if only Love be there 
to redeem. That pure Love is all, and that this life is but 
the threshold, is the moral of the whole teaching. Gradually 
the heroes of the stories have to learn the lesson that Love is 
truth, and that by the side of it is nothing, not wealth or rank 
alone, but even glory and success and fame. And thecrown of 
Love is self-devotion :— 

“Turning to the men and women round her, Brunhilda spoke 
in solemn tones: ‘ Farewell, ye who remain on the earth. Heed 
well my parting words. When the gods and their abode, like 
the breath of mortal man, shall have passed away, on the vacant 
throne of your hearts place neither gold nor power, glory nor 
possessions. Let love alone reign as your king for ever.’ A 
solemn hush followed. In reverent awe the people held their 
breath—fearful yet exultant,as in the presence of some great 
triumph over evil. And now but one thing more remained to be done. 
Brunhilda commanded that her faithful steed Grani be brought 
to her. Joyfully neighing, he greeted his mistress as she fondly 
stroked his mane. ‘One more journey we take together, my 
trusty Grani,’ she cried. ‘There lies thy lord—my hero beloved. 
Together we go, thee and I, to meet him. Hei-a-ho, Grani!’ And, 
springing on her horse, Brunhilda leapt with one bound into the 
blazing pyre.” 

It is no earthly passion of the common kind that is love's 
meaning in these Wagner myths, so lovingly interpreted 
by Miss Maud. It is the love of Love itself, the Love that 
is very God, the love that is Purity, the love that is Self- 
sacrifice. There is no suicide, but sacrifice, in the end of 
Brunhilda and of Senta. The devotion of the latter is even 
more ideal than that of the first. For the lost Dutchman is 
no living man and no flesh-and-blood lover. He is nothing 
but a condemned spirit, for whose redemption the girl offers 
herself up to die. The drawback to the story, in comparison 
to the Song of the Dwarfs or Niebelungen Lied, is that 
it was popularised before Wagner’s time in much more 
commonplace form. Vanderdecken was a stage creation, we 
believe, of the same T. P. Cooke who made the William of 
Black-Eyed Susan a kind of national nautical possession. 
Bat there was no Senta, or it was the mere shadow of a Senta, 
in the versions of the legend before Wagner. There was 
nothing to raise the fable above the level of The Wandering 
Jew or to make it the text of a beautiful poem upon the 
supernatural and divine theme of Love the Redeemer, Senta 
cares nothing for the phantom,—only for his fate. For Erik 
she has merely a sisterly affection, and if she has a love it is 
the Sea,— 

“ the noise and light and darkness of the sea,” 


—toquoteoneof Swinburne’s stately harmonies—appropriately 
to be found in Tristram of Lyonesse. All the more beautifal is 
her devotion for herself for a supreme idea, with its instant 
realisation before the startled eyes of the lookers-on; when 
Erik, Daland, and Mary beheld the vision in the golden sun- 
light, of the forms of Senta, and the man she died to save, 
for the love of sacrifice only. The Flying Dutchman is, of 
course, one of Wagner’s earlier works, and something more 
than out of date in the eyes of worshippers. For we are not 
sure if in his case his worst enemies are not to be found amongst 
his most outspoken disciples, who will insist on finding in the 
Master things of which the Master dreamed not. The abiding 
obstacle to Vanderdecken’s popularity is the cruel inade- 
quacy of his punishment. His sin consisted in nothing but 
wagering that he would navigate a certain point, which he 
failed in doing, and that was an unco’ thing to be so 
severely punished for. It gives the tale the sense of in- 
justice which flavours all such legends where the motive 
is insufficient. In Tristan and Isolde Wagner has to 
contend here with all our memories of Swinburne and 
Matthew Arnold, which are dangerous things to cope 
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with. But it stands out none the less through his 
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consistent treatment of his master-theme, which occupies 
the foreground. Though Bruuhilda is clearly Miss Maud’s 
favourite, Isolde comes before us in her share of light. “Is 
it I alone who hear this tenderly, heavenly music? telling me 
all things, enfolding me in soft waves? Shall I breathe it? 
this wondrous air-ocean around me? Sink deep, and lose 
myself in highest bliss?” For so they died together. 

This is, in fine, really a beautiful casket of stories. No 
small degree of art has been shown in reducing all the com- 
plex, and in some ways cumbrous, machinery of the Niebelungen 
Ring to the compass of one harmonious fairy-tale,—a little 
beyond the sphere of children, we venture to think. It was 
for the little ones that the first series was supposed to be 
written, and we are somewhat amused to see that in the 
second the writer rather loses sight of this younger class of 
admirers, and says as little about them as may be. It is to 
children of a larger growth that her heroines are likely to 
prove attractive, and with them, too, the reading will make 
more demand upon the attention than the first volume did. 
It can scarcely fail to be repaid, if it is fairly given. For 
Wagner is the composer of poets, as he is the poet of com- 
posers, and Miss Maud may fairly be called his prophetess. 
The one high purpose and moral—which is the same in all 
Waguter’s work—the final triumph of Good over Evil—is set 
out with steady purpose, and in the unfailing relief of Light 
against Shadow. 


MR. NORMAN GALE’S “SONGS FOR LITTLE 

PEOPLE.” * 
Mr. Norman GALE calls this little book Songs for Little 
People, and that is a true description of many of them, but a 
few of the best are really written for the elder people who 
have a good deal to do with little people, and one or two for 
those who are rather weary of their sometimes capricious 
tyranny, or for elders who are laughing in their sleeves 
at the simplicity of some of their own comrades who are 
as innocent as the little people themselves. Mr. Norman 
Gale partly admits and defends this in his introductory 
* Note ” :-— 

“This book is designed for a position between such ex- 
tremes as the frankly babyish song-books and Stevenson’s 
exquisite and everlasting memorials of a child by no means 
typical. Considering the audience approached, it must be 
admitted that a few rather difficult words have been allowed 
entry into the verses; but these have not come by chance, for the 
author has endeavoured to attract children up to the ages of 
fourteen and fifteen, as well as those requiring, because of their 
tenderer years, poems of the simplest sort. Mothers and grown- 
up sisters or aunts will, it is hoped, translate and explain when- 
ever a young reader appears to be perplexed.” (p. iii.) 

There can be no objection to the admission of a few songs 
for the elders, but they are certainly, on the whole, among 
the best in the book, as Mr. Gale catches the satiric note in 
them at least as well as he catches the note of unbounded glee 
which expresses the feeling of many of the little people them- 
selves. "his glee is very successfully given in a great many 
of the poems, for example in “ Off to the Sea,” which has all 
the buoyancy and spirits of true childhood in it :— 

“Here comes the train! Good-bye, Papa! Good-bye, good-bye 

to all! 

We'll watch you from the window till your bodies grow quite 

small. 

They say the engine flies along much faster than a bee— 

We're going down to Sherringham to paddle in the sea! 


Dear Auntie Nell and Nursie, as well as Cousin Mat, 

And Noel, grave and chubby, in his ribboned sailor hat, 
And Baby, with her merry eyes, that sparkle in their glee— 
We're going down to Sherringham to paddle in the sea! 


O run along, dear Puff-puff, just as hard as you can run, 

And eat some coal for luncheon while we have our currant bun, 
For Auntie says if you are fed you'll get us there by three— 
We're going down to Sherringham to paddle in the sea! 


At Cromer we shall find a man to drive a wagonette 

Past succory and poppies —how we hope it won’t be wet! 

And when we reach our lodgings we shall quickly have our tea— 
We're going down to Sherringham to paddle in the sea! 


I mean to build a castle just as tall as Auntie’s head 
For the waves to knock to pieces when I’m dreaming in my 





bed; 
And Noel says he’ll make a house that’s taller than a tree— 
We're going down to Sherringham to paddle in the sea! 
Just see the goosey-gander and the moo-cows by the brook, 
Their sides are marked like those I have at Thetford in my 
book, 





* Songs for Little People, By Norman Gale. London: Archibald Constable 
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O Noel, see the piggies, and the coffee-coloured gee !— 
We're going down to Sherringham to paddle in the sea ! 


And Auntie hopes we'll freckle on our faces, and b. 
And not cry when Nursie dips us for a minute in the para : 
Sol mean to be courageous, as a little girl should be— ’ 
We’re going down to Sherringham to paddle in the sea!” 
(pp. 48-50.) 
But we rather hoped to have had more of the poetry of 
childish life in this volume, we mean the poetic expression 
of a true child’s feelings, than we actually find. There is 
plenty of the poetical expression of those ravings (shall we 
call them P) over the beauty and innocence of bubies which 
their grown-up friends feel, and so often over-express, as for 
instance in the pretty little poem called « Angela’s Birth; ” 
but pretty as that is, it is not the expression of a child’s 
feelings, and represents very much older and somewhat more 
extravagant feelings than those of a child:— 
“ Angela came to us out of the flowers, 
God’s little blossom that changed into ours, 
Cloves for her fingers, and cloves for her toes, 
Eyes from the succory, mouth from the rose. 
Loveliness sprang from the sisterly stocks, 
Daffodils gave her those yellowy locks. - 
Fairies that visit her constantly meet 
Lilies and lavender making her sweet. 
Cherry-pie, pansy, forget-me-not, musk, 
Wake in her dawning and sleep in her dusk. 


Angela came to us out of the flowers, 
God’s little blossom that changed into ours.” (pp, 3-4.) 


What we had hoped for was more than we find of the 
interpretation of a child’s wonder at the world in which it 
finds itself. Of that there is very little. Mr. Norman Gale 
enters heartily, as we have seen, into the glee and gladness 
of a child, but very little, we think, into its wonder and its 
quaint humour. In “ The Spider,” for example, there is nothing 
childish. The spider is represented as feasting on “lovers” 
and “ Jews” and “ virgins,” and is loathed for his greediness ; 
but it would never have entered into a child’s mind to call the 
flies and insects on which the spider preys “lovers” or 
“ Jews.” That is a kind of vituperation out of the field of a 
child’s thought, and hardly appropriate for a child’s book. 
Mr. Norman Gale has shown himself in other books of 
verse a true poet, but there is less of the true poet here 
than we had expected, and more of that rapture over 
children which is not quite poetry, or, if it is poetry, is poetry 
touched by the extravagance of maternal or quasi-maternal 
ecstasy over the physical beauty of children, an extrava- 
gance which just a little detracts from a true poetical 
effect. There is less of the true child in Mr. Norman 
Gale’s little poems than we had looked for,—though, as 
we have said, a boy’s and girl’s high spirits are admirably 
given,—and more of the laughing senior who looks out 
on the world with a satiric smile at the excessive spoiling 
of children, as, for instance, in such a poem as this, which, 
we take it, is made exclusively for grown-up and over-driven 
sisters :— 
“ Why, Mother, it surely is time 
That Timothy here was transplanted 


To a sheety and blankety clime, 
Where his presence is, more or less, wanted. 


I admit he’s an angel, of course, 

But [ wish that your rules were more drastic; 
I object, as a fatherly horse, 

To a bit of uncleanly elastic. 


He has fashioned and fixed at my ears 
Ridiculous papery blinkers, 

And I’m sure my condition appears 
Sufficiently foolish to thinkers. 


As another inducement I urge 
That his driving’s distinctly immoral, 
All affectionate feeling I merge 
When he thumps on my head with his coral. 


Moreover, my study’s too small 
To allow of superb demivolting, 

So I think (there will be a great squall ! ) 
Of unseating my rider, and bolting 


To be spurred by a pin is too bad; 

I prefer to be driver, not driven— 
Yes, dearest, I know that the lad 

Is a cherub levanted from Heaven, 


But since he intends to remain 
In our semi-detached little mansion, 





I think, to avoid future pain, 
We should govern his moral expansion. 
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So ring for the nursemaid, my dear, 
(Tim, Tim, make an end of that screaming !) 
For the cherub must now disappear 
To his tub, to his blankets and dreaming.” 
(pp. 77-78.) 
That is one of the best pieces in the book, but it is not in any 
sense a poem for children; for whatever else children appre- 
ciate they certainly do not appreciate satiric banter directed 
against themselves. 

We are not saying that this little song-book has not plenty 
of attraction in it, only that it has less of the child’s feeling 
and more of the feelings of the critic of childhood than we 
had anticipated. Still, plenty of the songs are fall of liveliness 
and that happy enthusiasm which will kindie children whether 
they express exactly what the child feels or not. For in- 
stance, this song of delight in “Aunt Jan” is charmingly 
expressed, though it has more of the spectator ab extra in its 
verse than of the child’s own feeling :— 

« When Aunt Jan’s coming there’s such romping in the house, 

She’s sweeter than a daffodil and softer than a mouse! 


She sings about the passages, and never wants to rest, 

And father says its all because a bird is in her breast. 

When Aunt Jan’s kissing there’s such crowding round her knees, 

Such clambers to her bosom, and such battles for a squeeze ! 

We dirty both her snowy cuffs, we trample on her gown, 

And sometimes all her yellow hair comes tumbling, tumbling 

down. 

When Aunt Jan’s dancing we all watch her as she goes, 

With in-and-out and round-about upon her shiny toes ; 

And when her merry breath is tired she stops the fun and stands 

To curtsy saucily to us, or kiss her pretty hands. 

When Aunt Jan’s playing, the piano seems alive, 

With all the notes as busy as the bees are in a hive; 

And when it’s time for Bedfordshire, as sweetly as a lark 

She sings that God is waiting to protect us in the dark. 

When Aunt Jan’s leaving we are not ashamed to cry, 

A-kissing at the station and a-waving her good-bye ; 

But springtime brings the crocus after winter rain and frost, 

So dear Aunt Jan will come again. She isn’t really lost.” 

(pp. 69-70.) 

That expresses exactly the feeling with which a father or 
mother paints the glee of children in a favourite aunt’s 
visit, but hardly the child’s own feeling, which is more secret 
and reserved and less frankly fixed on the general effect of 
the picturesque and noisy scene than Mr. Norman Gale 
delineates it. 

The illustrations are pretty, but are hardly so simple as 
children love them to be. Some of them area little difficult 


to interpret. 





P. G. HAMERTON.* 


Mr. HAMERTON’s autobiography really deserves the name. 
It is a careful study of character, detailed even to minuteness, 
and, as far as we are able to judge, absolutely candid. There 
is, indeed, something almost scientific in the spirit in which 
he treats his own past. He is anxious to explain the influences 
which have made him what he is, and braces himself, in the 
interests of truth, to tell facts which it would have been far 
more pleasant to conceal. 

Hamerton’s childhood was shadowed by a great trouble, the 
brutality of an intemperate father,—his mother had died 
within a few days ofhis birth. He tells the story in a painful 
detail, which yet, so manifest is the uprightness of his purpose, 
we cannot censure. Why not omit this part of the story, he 
asks himself? The thought of telling it had made him post- 
pone his purpose of writing his autobiography, so distasteful 
was it. (He did not begin to write till he had reached his 
fiftieth year.) Because, he answers, “ these events were quite 
the most important of my early boyhood, and have had a 
most powerful, and in some respects, a disastrous influence 
over my whole life.” Then follows an uncompromising 
narrative of seven months of torture, ended by the tragic 
death of the father after an attack of delirium tremens. The 
child was most unwisely taken to see the dead man before 
the corpse had been composed. “To this day,” he wrote 
forty years later, “I can never go into a bedroom where the 
bed has not been made without feeling as if there were a 
Corpse in it.” The impression was probably all the stronger 
from the child’s quite unusual precocity. The extract from a 
diary kept during a Welsh tour is nothing less than astonishing 
when we remember that the writer was but eight years old. 
One unhappy consequence of this early promise was that he 
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was set to Latin—learnt, it must be remembered, out of a 
Latin grammar—at the ten der age of five. The Asin praesenti 
and Propria quae maribus, as the writer of this review can 
testify, were not “ Latin without Tears” to an infant of five. 
Mr. Hamerton has much that is interesting to tell us about 
his education. It was framed, of course, as almost all educa- 
tion was in those days, on strictly classical lines, but this 
particular pupil found it possible to diverge. He added 
French, music, and drawing, and the study of English 
literature. Walter Scott (the poems, not the novels), Gold- 
smith, Crabbe, Kirke White, Moore’s “Irish Melodies,” 
“ Paradise Lost,” Shakespeare, and the Spectator make up 
a good library for a boy of ten. At eleven he began to write 
English verses, and tells us how he dreamt a complete poem 
which was correct in rhymes and metre. Afterwards matters 
went on less satisfactorily. A sufficient stimulus was lacking. 
“ At thirteen I was a well-educated boy for my age; at fifteen 
or sixteen I had fallen behind.” When the time came for 
going to Oxford, Hamerton, whose active mind had occupied 
itself prematurely with religious questions, felt himself unable 
to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and the plan of a University 
career had to be abandoned. 

The young man’s thoughts were turned to literature and 
art. Literature, it will be observed, comes first, and this was 
distinctly the place which it retained throughout his life. In 
his nineteenth year he made his first acquaintance with Mr, 
Ruskin’s works, and came under his general influence. He 
writes :-— 

“It was a good influence first in literature, as anything that 

Mr. Ruskin has to say is sure to be well expressed, and after that 
it was a good influence in directing my attention to certain 
qualities and beauties in Nature, but in art this influence was not 
merely evil, it was disastrous...... His advice tended directly 
to encourage the idea that art could be learned from Nature, and 
that is an immense mistake. Nature does not teach art, or any- 
thing resembling it; she only provides materials. Art is a pro- 
duct of the human mind, the slow growth of centuries. If you 
reject this, and go to Nature, you will have to begin all over 
again, the objection being that one human life is not long enough 
for that.” 
A curious episode of military life followed, Hamerton 
accepting a commission in the 5th Royal Lancashire. He did 
not find it as instructive as Gibbon had done before him, and 
at the time it bored him quite as much. In 1853 he took up 
his residence in London, and began to study art seriously. 
A few celebrities, as Rogers (then in his ninety-second year), 
Talfourd, “ George Eliot,” and Richard Doyle, now appear on 
his pages; but there is little in the way of anecdote, and 
scarcely a good story from beginning to end. It was not long 
before he returned to the country. Loch Awe, with which he 
had fallen in love two years before, was revisited. On his 
twenty-first birthday a volume of poems, Isles of Loch Awe, 
appeared. “ Exactly, eleven,” writes the author, “were sold in 
the real literary market.” Friends and acquaintances at 
Burnley, where he had been educated, took thirty-six. When 
reduced in price to half-a-crown three hundred more were 
sold, and the “remainder” were disposed of at sixpence 
apiece. The writer of this review has a copy bearing on the 
title-page “1859” and “Second Thousand,” with an “Appendix 
to the Second Thousand” at the end. Mr. Hamerton’s 
memory must have failed him when he wrote that the original 
edition was of two thousand. The volume contains sixteen illus- 
trations. Both they and the verses are of but moderate merit. 
This somewhat unlucky venture was followed by a visit to 
Paris, where he made the acquaintance of a M. Gindriez; who 
had been Prefect of the Doubs under the Republic, but had 
resigned his office when the establishment of the Empire 
became imminent. Three years afterwards M. Gindriez’s 
eldest daughter became his wife. The story of the engage- 
ment is told with curious naiveté. He had proposed marriage 
to a young lady of Burnley, and had met with a refusal, 
which seems to have distressed him very little. And then 
“one morning, when I was writing at my desk, the idea 
suddenly came, as if somebody had uttered these words in my 
ear, ‘Why should you remain lonely all your days? Eugénie 
Gindriez would be an affectionate and faithful wife to you.’” 
A letter to Paris followed asking whether Mademoiselle 
Eugénie was engaged. (There had been no communication 
between the two for three years.) The marriage took place 
not long afterwards. With it the autobiography endsand the 
memoir, written by Mrs. Hamerton, begins. It is scarcely 
less interesting than the narrative which it supplements. 

Mr. Hamerton had taken a house built on an island in Loch 
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Awe, and it was to this that he brought his young bride. She 
gives a most amusing account of her housekeeping, a business 
which was anything but easy to the young Parisienne. The 
island was we know not how many miles from a shop, and she 
knew nothing or next to nothing of thelanguage. Even more 
entertaining is the account of the French visitors who came 
to enliven their solitude in the second year of their residence. 
Among them was M. Souverain, a Paris publisher. “Quel 
pays de réve!” exclaimed this gentleman, when he saw his 
host’s abode. But, he went on, “as difficult to find as dream- 
land.” At one time he had despaired of discovering it. Then 
it had occurred to him to buy a map of Scotland and stick a 
pin in the spot which he desired to reach. This proved suc- 
cessful; to his questions he had not been able to get an 
answer. Why, he could not think. “I asked,—Quel chemin 
doit on prendre pour aller chez Monsieur Amertone, dans 
Vile d’Ineestreeneeche sur le lac Ave? That was quite plain, 
was not it? Well, they only shook their heads.” But, indeed, 
to M. Souverain’s mind everything seemed unaccountably 
perplexing. ‘ Why,” he said, “do they spell Londres, 
London; Glascow, Glasgow; and Cantorbéry, Canterbury. 
It is exceedingly puzzling to strangers.” 


The sojourn at Loch Awe did not lead to any substantial 
results in art. Its literary outcome was the Painter’s Camp 
in the Highlands, a most decided success, which at once lifted 
its author to a high rank among the writers of the day. It 
was indeed time for such a success to come. Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s means had been seriously crippled by adverse circum- 
stances in England, the cotton famine among them, and 
there had been a disastrous speculation undertaken for the 
benefit of M. Gindriez, whose health had begun seriously to 
fail. Mr. Hamerton behaved throughout with a generosity 
that was nothing less than chivalric. He had by this time 
removed to France, in which country he spent the greater 
part of his married life. Round My House is as delightful a 
book in its way as the Painter’s Camp, and was not less suc- 
cessful. This belongs to the year 1875. In the interval he 
had written Etchers and Htching (1868), and had assisted in 
founding the Portfolio, the first number of which appeared on 
January lst, 1870. It was in the pages of this periodical that 
R. L. Stevenson appeared for the first time as an author. 
Here is a vivid little picture of him as the Hamertons first 


saw him :— 

“What a bright, winning youth he was! what a delightful 
talker! there was positively a sort of radiance about him, as if 
emanating from his genius. We had never seen him before; we 
only knew his works, but he seemed like a friend immediately. 
Listening to his fluent, felicitous talk, his original ideas and 
veins of thought, was a rare treat, and his keen enjoyment of 
recovered health and active life was really infectious.” 

Some interesting letters from him are given, full of life, but 
always shadowed with death. Browning was another notable 
correspondent. 

Hamerton’s pen never ceased to be active, and was always 
successful. But the results of early hardships began to 
show themselves, and later years brought troubles of their 
own. He bore them with manly courage, but they prema- 
turely exhausted his strength. He was but sixty when the 
end came. But two hours before he had written in his last 
book, The Quest of Happiness, a touching aspiration for ‘a 
country where justice and right would always surely prevail, 
where the weak would never be oppressed, nor an honest man 
incur any penalty for his honesty,—a country where no 
animal would be ill-treated or killed, otherwise than in 
mercy.” “I shall not find,” he went on, “such a country in 
the world.” We may join in his biographer’s pious hope that 
he has “ found this ideal country in the unknown world.” 





LOUISA SHORE’S POEMS.* 
In the beginning of the short memoir with which Miss Shore 
introduces this arrangement of her sister Louisa’s poetical 
remains to the public, it is said that the notice ‘‘is an attempt 
not so much at narrative as at some kind of portraiture; for 
it treats of one whose life, passed in a world of her own, had 
in it none of what are called events.” And it will probably 
be mainly as a portrait of an interesting woman, of a type that 
is not common, that this volume of prose and verse will be 





* Poems. By Louisa Shore. With a Memoir by her Sister, Arabella Shore 
And an Appreciation by Frederic Harrison. London: John Lane. 


valued by the public, as well as by the personal friends of 
the Miss Shores. It is sure of an affectionate welco : 
every house into which that really wonderful erty 
Journal of Emily Shore, found its way some five or six Pee 
ago. For in the thought of all who know that aes ont 
touching diary—of which the first pages were written = 
child of eleven and a half and the last by a dying girl _ 
had not completed her twentieth year—while every line of 4 
bore the mark of such ripe judgment, instinctive taste, gras e 
mind, and quiet confidence in self-utterance, as together ri 
the stuff of genius,—the family to which the writer belon i 
have occupied a place of interest somewhat akin to that felt b 
a much larger public in the group of Bronté sisters, And oan 
new document that helps to fill in the setting of such Distant 
of gifted families has a charm for students of character oe 
lovers of biographical literature. Emily Shore, born in 1819, 
died in 1839. She was the eldest child of a family of fiv.” 
and Louisa, whose memoir and poems are now before us was 
its youngest daughter. Of the friends of the family who 
could remember Emily, few, if any, are still living. But the 
many friends of the younger sisters—who have become ag it 
were the elders in the course of more than half a century of 
loving remembrance of the charming girl from whom 5 
much was expected—all know how the memory of Emily 
became the keynote of the survivors’ lives, dominating them 
with influences of affection and sanctification, and at the 
same time fascinating and baffling their imaginations ag a 
cruel though beautifal problem to which the experience of 
life yields no solution. For—as this volume does not attempt 
to conceal—that sincere and fervent faith in Christian truth 
in the strength of which Emily Shore lived and died, has 
been missed by her sisters. And in the absence of all hope 
of personal reunion in another world, or of faith in the 
conscious continuance of their sister’s richly endowed life, 
the desire to perpetuate Emily’s memory and make it fruitfy} 
of noble and far-reaching influence became a principal source 
of Louisa Shore’s poetic inspiration. “ Elegies,” the finest 
finished poem in the present volume, commemorates her gifts 
and virtues, together with those of a younger brother who 
was lost mysteriously at sea some years later. And though 
we find many beauties scattered among the other pieces and 
fragments, we do not know any lines in the book in which 
idea and form are so blended into the charm of real poetry as 
they are in many passages of this memorial poem, from 
which we give a representative extract :— 
« Erinna died, a flame extinguished soon— 

For flame she was, of such enchanted fire 

As once soared upward on Arabia’s noon, 

When the last Phoenix vanished from the pyre. 

But half a child through all her childish time, 

Still half a child in girlhood’s strenuous prime, 

By Duty’s bride-ring with such passion worn, 

By Fancy’s sparkling, flowery, fairy wand, 

That wrought grave wonders in her firm young hanc— 

By Nature’s own sweet science at grey morn 

Revealed, in wandering woodland studies dear— 

By these inspired, and ancient lore austere, 

And the full heart that ever rushed to meet 

The Fair and Good, and worship at their feet— 

She lived on heights and knew not they were high, 

On fire, and knew not other souls were cold; 

She would have learnt it all, but was to die 

Ere yet her eaglet-wings she could unfold 

For her true mater to search the world, and ask 

Her share in their appointed beauteous task.” 


The poem ends with a passionate appeal to the future—“ the 
Perfect Time,” the “ Perfect Race to be,” and the happy earth 
of the “ Ideal Day ”—to— 
* Forget not the forgotten! Keep a strain 

Of divine sorrow in sweet undertone 

For all the dead who lived and died in vain! 

Imperial Future, when in countless train 

The generations lead thee to thy throne, 

Forget not the Forgotten and Unknown.” 

“ Elegies” was printed by itself for private circulation in 
1883, and it made part of a volume called Elegies and 
Memorials, published in 1890 by Mr. Kegan Paul. It is not 
uninteresting to know that the passage expressing the, to us, 
forlorn hope of an immortality dependent upon the remem- 
brance of happier generations to come, has been incorporated 
in the religious service book of the Positivists Society,—as also 
have been two fine stanzas from a short poem called “ The 
Requiem,” in which is treated an inverted aspect of the same 





idea of consolation :— 
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“ Pray for all souls that mourn their dead— 
Pray for all souls that they may see 
A light from the great time to be 
Already streak the East with red ; 


Behind whose twilight wait unseen 
A perfect earth, perfected man, 
To finish all that we began, 
To be what we would fain have been.” 


One traces the thought of the lost sister again in “ Irene’s 
Dream,” a much larger bnt incomplete poem, which has fine 
passages, but fails to produce a clear or harmonious impres- 
sion onthe mind. Another “fragment,” remarkable for exactly 
opposite qualities, is “Olga,” a powerful sketch of a drama in 
blank verse, having for its subject an episude of the Nihilistic 
movement in Russia. A young girl is stirred through her 
generous enthusiasm of sympathy with the oppressed, to play 
the part of betrayer in a plot to assassinate the Ozar. She 
holds his attention by the power of her beauty and seeming 
innocence, while the assassin strikes; and then, when the 
deed is done, confesses that in the moment of betrayal she 
loved the man she betrayed—and, having made her confession, 
dies. This fragment is fine, and full of passion wrought 
to the dramatic pitch. Mr. Frederic Harrison, who pays 
his tribute of admiration to Louisa Shore’s gifts in an 
“In Memoriam” paper, interpolated between the sister’s 
memoir and the poems, wishes that “Olga” had been com- 
pleted. We cannot echo his wish. Louisa Shore had charm- 
ing gifts of taste, sensibility, and poetic imagination, and her 
sound intellectual training and wide literary culture supplied 
enough of the technical part of the poet’s education, to enable 
her from time to time to give adequate form to the ideas 
that most strongly possessed her. But she lacked the sus- 
tained power necessary to the construction of a complete 
drama of high merit. Her “fragments” are many of them 
fine, and Miss Shore has done well to rescue them from the 
waste-paper basket; but they are probably much finer than 
the completed poems wovld have been, had their author had 
the unfortunate perseverance to complete them. 


Of Louisa Shore herself—her quiet strength of character 
and contented retired life—we must leave our readers to learn 
the story from her sister’s book. The united, cultivated, 
high-principled family circle described in Emily Shore’s 
journal, melted away before Louisa was half through her life. 
But when a succession of deaths left the two sisters, Arabella 
and Louisa, alone, they lived on together, mostly in the country 
to which they were both passionately attached, occupying 
themselves with literature, politics, and social and educational 
reforms—and also with the birds, the trees, the flowers, and the 
human neighbours around them. Essentially of one mind 
upon almost every subject, they differed in their modes of 
expressing themselves,—Miss Shore taking always the more 
active part, while Louisa preferred the passive ways. She 
thought, she read, she wrote for the pleasure it gave her to 
write and read and think, caring little for applause, and 
shrinking much from contact with the world that gives it or 
withholds it. One who knew her well has written since her 
death that he recalled her “as a kind of spirit who looked 
down on all our fret and fume and turmoil as from a higher 
sphere, ready to aid and sympathise, but without any personal 
stake in the struggle.” And that is the impression she pro- 
duced upon the present writer, who saw her more than once in 
her pleasant home among the cherry orchards near Taplow, 
and from which the little place took its name of Orchard Poyle. 





FRIDTIOF NANSEN.* 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, in whose debt we were already for 
the way in which he has widened our view to the North, has 
now increased our sense of obligation by translating into 
admirable and living English prose the life of Dr. Nansen by 
his friends, Messrs. W. C. Brégger and Nordahl Rolfsen. 
This weighty—it is a real test of strength to raise the book in 
one hand—and cheerful biography begins with Hans Nansen, 
the explorer’s ancestor, three hundred years ago, and ends 
when one has seen Nansen safely on board the ‘Fram’ en 
route for that “inclement Pole,” his return whence we are 
even now celebrating. The hasty and incautious purchaser 
who may have believed that he was getting the history of that 
crown upon Dr. Nansen’s achievement for his money, may tear 

















* Fridtiof Nansen, 1861-1893. By W. ©. Brégzer and Necrdahl Rolfsen. 
Translated by William Archer. London: Longmans and Co. 


his hair as he beholds the curtain fall upon the last act, repre- 
senting Dr. Nansen and Sverdrup bidding farewell in the stern- 
boat of the ‘Fram’ to Mr. Brégger. “Continents and conti- 
nental oceans intervene,” and our purchaser must pay again as 
that curtain rises upon the completed story ; but we hasten to 
add that he will speedily find his first disbursement justified. 
Here is the very whet and preparation we all needed for Dr. 
Nansen’s own narrative,—nor is this first volume compacted 
of hors d'ceuvres only; it is a table loaded with that “ fine 
confused feeding” which modern tastes approve. No haggis 
served on St. Andrew’s Day has elements more various and 
substantial. There is enough of Nansen’s ancestry and 
boyhood to furnish a text-book for sucking explorers, and the 
most complete and informing history of his later education. 
There are stirring narratives of his former expeditions, as 
the one across Greenland, for example; such an intricate 
account of his domestic relations as would sound “im- 
possible” in the biography of any living Englishman, 
but which here seems merely quaint and charming in 
the life it portrays; while as if all this were not enough, 
there are chapters by experts “on Fridtiof Nansen as a 
Biologist ;” on Mrs. Nansen, by an interviewer; on Arctic 
expeditions from the earliest times; on ‘ New Siberia and 
the North Pole;” on “The Contributions of Norwegian 
Seamen to Arctic Geography;” and generally on every 
topic directly or indirectly connected with the biographee. 
It is magnificent and it is biography, as well as biology, 
journalism, history, and geology, but no mortal reviewer can 
hope to touch even superficially on its ingredients. We 
solemnly avow that we have read it, and advise others to 
do likewise, but a “bird’s-eye view,” in the space permitted, 
were another matter. 


Nansen comes of a stock of Arctic skippers. Hans Nansen, 
mentioned above, was placed by King Christian IV., “ at the 
head of an expedition to the fur regions about the Petschora,” 
and he compiled a commonplace book which records 
how on Good Friday, 1296, ‘a Dutch woman in her 
forty-second year gave birth to three hundred and forty-six 
children, half of them boys and half of them girls.” Of 
such are travellers’ tales. Nansen’s father was a lawyer, and 
of considerable repute for strength of character and the use 
of the birch, while his mother was “ devoted to snow-shoeing ” 
when that sport was not held convenable. The boy had a 
hard up-bringing at Great Fviéen, a small place, the 
property of his mother. He learned early to shoot, fish, 
snow-shoe, and “fend” for himself in solitary expeditions. 
It was the ideal home of the North, and an ideal training 
for an explorer. ‘‘The man who was to become the friend 
and historian of the Eskimos had early experience both of 
fasting and voracity. Their unsavoury domestic arrange- 
ments could not dismay one who had himself, during his 
nocturnal meals in the forest, many a time picked up a 
stick from the ground and stirred his coffee with it, and who, 
in somewhat riper years, was able to devour the raw and not 
over-tempting trout on the kitchen bench.” 


As his biographers remark, Nansen came to his own by 
easy transitions. He was a student of science, and in 
January, 1882, he consulted Professor Collett upon his future. 
Collett recommended an Arctic voyage, and on March 11th 
of that year Nansen sailed for Greenland in the ‘ Viking.’ 
He came back with a reputation for pluck, and an ambition to 
cross Greenland. At twenty-one he became Dr. Danillssen’s 
assistant, the Director-in-Chief of the Bergen Museum. 
Here he approved himself an “investigator of note ”’—the 
phrase is a technical authority’s—“in the world of the 
microscope,” while he did not neglect the art of hiJl-climb- 
ing. From Bergen Nansen went to Naples to the famous 
Zoological Station, that “creation of a single man’s”—Dr. 
Anton Dohrn’s—“ inspired thought and indomitable energy,” 
in order to familiarise himself with Professor Solgi’s “ chromic 
silver method of staining the nerve-fibres.”” Dohrn’s per- 
sonality had its part in the making of Nansen, who was 
presently, moreover, to carry Dobrn’s doctrines into practical 
effect in his own country. “It seems indubitable,” the 
biography says, “that a virtue burst forth from the associa- 
tion with Dohrn, however httle he and those about him may 
have divined the true strength of Nansen’s character.” In 
1887 Nansen had finished his great essay on the histological 
elements of the central nervous system, and was free to 





carry out the plan, which had long possessed him, of crossing 
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Greenland. He came to Stockholm and saw Professors 
Brégger and Nordenskiéld on the subject :— 

*T looked him in the eyes,” writes one of them. ‘ There he 

stood, with the kindly smile on his strongly cut, massive face, his 
complete self-confidence awakening confidence in others. Although 
his manner was just the same all the time—calm, straightforward, 
perhaps even a little awkward—yet it seemed as if he grew with 
every word This man, whose name I had never so 
much as heard until a couple of hours before, had in those few 
minutes—quite naturally and inevitably as it seemed—made me 
feel as though I had known him all my days; and, without 
reflecting how it happened, I knew I should be proud and happy 
to be his friend through life.” 
On May 2nd, 1888, he left Christiania, taking Copenhagen, 
London, and Leith on his way to Iceland; and on June 11th 
the sealer ‘Jason’ brought him and his party within sight of 
the East Coast of Greenland. 


It was a month ere they could disembark, for the ‘ Jason’ 
was icebound, and when they left the ship it was to get into 
boats and drift with the ice for ten days. It was thus “not 
Sill July 29th that they succeeded in setting foot on dry Jand, 
and thus the best part of the summer was already gone.” At 
Kekertarsuak, where they landed, they had their last hot 
meal and henceforth ‘their food consisted of cold water, 
biscuits, and dried beef,—they could not waste time in cooking 
until they had in some measure made up what they had lost in 
the ice-drift.” The account of the Greenland expedition is 
given in more detail than we can follow, but it was a terrible 
business of cold and suffering. “‘ Good Lord!” said one of the 
party, “to think of men being so cruel to themselves as to go 
in for this sort of thing.” They had “several weeks of 
thirst,” frost-bitten hands, which even Nansen pronounced 
“intolerably” painful, and a perpetual sensation in the 
shoulders, from dragging heavy sledges, at a gradient some- 
times of 1 in4,asif the ropes were burning them. On October 16th 
they reached Godthaab in safety, but too worn to be exultant. 
Says Naneen:—‘ We had toiled hard, and undeniably 
suffered a good deal in order to reach this goal. And what 
were now our sensations? Were they those of the happy 
victor? No; we had looked forward so long to the goal that 
we had discounted its attainment.” The expedition had to 
winter at Godthaab, and Nansen repaid himself for the 
necessity by studies which he afterwards embodied in 
Eskimo Life. He liked the Eskimos, and the barbarous 
people showed him no little kindness. “ Now you are going 
back to the Great World whence you came to us, and you 
will meet many people there, and learn many new things, and 
you will soon forget us; but we will never forget you.” Thus 
an Eskimo friend on taking farewell. “ When I see all the 
wrangling and coarse abuse of opponents which form the staple 
of the different party newspapers ut home, I now and then 
wonder what these worthy politicians would say if they knew 
anything of the Eskimo community, and whether they would 
not blush before that people.” The Eskimo “never utters 
a syllable of abuse, their very language being unprovided 
with words of this class, in which ours is so rich.” That is 
Nansen’s view, expressed in his Eskimo Life. 

In 1892 came the christening of the ‘ Fram,’ now so famous, 
and the design upon the Pole was matured. The scepticism 
with which that was received is familiar enough. Mr. Archer 
thinks that this was “ discouragement harder to face, perhaps, 
than the Arctic ice-pack and the month-long night.” 
And the achievement itself is fitly summarised in the 
translator’s preface.” While other explorers have crept, 
as it were, towards the Pole, each penetrating, with in- 
credible toil, a degree or two farther than the last, Nansen 
has at one stride enormously reduced the unconquered 
distance, and has demonstrated the justice of his theory as to 
the right way of attacking the problem. Nor is this the crown 
of his achievement. As the Duke of Wellington “ gained a 
hundred fights and never lost an English gun,” so Nansen 
has now come forth victorious from two campaigns, each 
including many a hard-fought fray, and has never lost a 
Norwegian life.” There is an abundant and entirely 
interesting account of the building, christening, and subse- 
quent launching and finishing of the‘ Fram.’ Never wasa Polar 
expedition organised with more skill and science. We hear 
much of the crew, who, as one took for granted, are “as hard 
as nails,” in the convincing vernacular. Finally, we hear a 
great deal of Mrs. Nansen and the explorer’s home, which, in 
a terrible phrase of Charlotte Bronté's latest biographer, 
seems to be “supremely perfect.” Eva Nansen—it were in- 
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congruous to talk of this bride and no doubt mother of 
heroes as “ Mrs.”—is plainly a heroic woman. “What must 
those years of separation have been to her?” is the thought 
that has often occurred to most of us. After what one reads 
of her in this biography one scarcely dares to pity. All the 
“domestic” part of this generous narrative is told with a 
curious and disarming naiveté. Not thus, if you were an 
English hero, would you like your biographer to admit the 
public gaze. There is no single error of taste, even in the re. 
published “interview” here given; only the unreserve would 
not become our English taste. But in the case of these 
Norwegians, most sympathetic of races, the sole impression 
left is one of pure kindness and simplicity. There may not 
be the tact we should approve in our own biography; there 
is the very tact suitable to the occasion. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


Wymps, and other Fairy Tales. By Evelyn Sharp. (Jobn Lane.) 
—Perhaps it may be objected to these tales that the humour 
of them, which it does not savour in the slightest degree of exag- 
geration to describe as delicious, can only be perfectly understood 
by grown-up people. It does not follow, however, that such should 
be defrauded of the enjoyment that comes from reading absolutely 
fanciful stories. As a matter of fact, both old and young will find 
a great deal of what is very much needed in these days,—natural 
fun, comic situations that make one laugh, as one still laughs at 
passages in “ Pickwick,” because one cannot help oneself. Take, 
for example, the first story, telling the wonderful achievements of 
the Wymps,—beings who resent being regarded as fairies, but 
are quite as influential. They are wroth at not being asked to the 
betrothal festivities of the Prince and Lady Daffany, and one of 
their number, in revenge, makes his appearance and inspires the 
Prince to tell the truth. The results are comically disastrous, as 
may be imagined from his telling the King that his banquet is 
stupid and long, and even informing the Queen, in the presence of 
the Royal Professor of History, that her hair is turning grey under 
her crown. Most of the other stories, such as “Toyland” and 
“Looked Like a Girl,” are quite as good as “ Wymps;” in 
“Toyland,” for example, there is a delightfully comic King, 
«« who had been trying to make ice-pudding out of moonshine for 
the last fifty years, though no one took the least notice of him, 
and the country managed to govern itself perfectly well without 
him.” The pure, artful, and yet in a sense, artless, humour 
of this book makes it one of the unequivocal successes of 
the Christmas season. Nor is that success diminished by the 
fact that it tends to make its readers feel happy rather 
than miserable. There is a touch of “ decadence” or Beardsleyism 
in the illustrations of Mrs. Percy Dearmer. But her frontispiece 
to “ Toyland” would seem to indicate that she is certain to escape 
from what is undoubtedly one of the most fascinating, though 
not most wholesome, influences in present-day English art. 

Dominique’s Vengeance. By E. E. Green. (Nelson and Sons.)—The 
story opens in France about the end of the sixteenth century, when 
party feeling ran so high between the Guises and the Huguenot 
families. Dominique de Gourges frustrates the nefarious design 
of a hated neighbour, who is half-Spanish by birth, and a duel is 
the result. Dominique nearly kills his opponent, and has to fly, 
and thenceforth consecrates his life to vengeance on the villain 
and Spaniards generally. He executes signal vengeance on his 
enemies for the massacre of a French colony, and has various 
adventures as a galley-slave and in other capacities. It is an 
interesting tale with considerable historical fact as a foundation, 
and told with the writer’s usual vigour. The vengeful feelings of 
the hero are rather too much emphasised,—indeed, he might very 
reasonably be accused of having as much Spanish as French blood 
in his veins; nevertheless, it is a stirring story, full of action, 
picturesque description, and striking incident. 


The Spanish Cousin. By F. B. Forester. (R.T.S.)—Luis de 
Almanza runs away from school in Spain and takes ship to Eng- 
land, and is picked up in London by a medical student, who turns 
out to be his cousin. ‘The gratitude of Luis is described with 
much feeling, and the unexpected manner in which he is able to 
clear off the obligation is worked into the narrative with con- 
siderable skill. Coincidences are certainly very useful to the 
writer of fiction, and we cannot object to them, though in the case 
of the second remarkable coincidence we may remark that it is a 
somewhat obvious one. However, the story is quite readable, and 
young people will not be too particular,—in fact, they rather like 
coincidences. 

Three Girls in a Flat. 








By Ethel T. Heddle, (Gardner, Darton, 
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and Co.)—The weak point in Miss Heddle’s story is the character 
of Mabel. She is too openly selfish ; people may be quite as much 
devoted as she was to her own pleasures and interests, but they 
disguise it more. She even lacks courtesy, for she never says or 
does anything that is meant to give pleasure. Apart from this, 
this is a really good tale. Janetis a fine, sturdy character, and 
Lil is drawn with discrimination. The pathos of the episode of 
Miss Trip is very effective indeed.——Merry Girls of England. By 
Mrs. L. T. Meade. (Cassell and Co.)—It is very probable that 
Mrs. Meade provokes her critics more than she displeases her 
readers by her very romantic plots. We do not quarrel with the 
idea of three girls making a farm pay. Farms, where people work 
hard themselves are not unlikely to pay. But the stern grand- 
mother, and the granddaughter whom she keeps, so to speak, under 
lock and key, the rope-ladder, the lady with the six dogs which one 
and all make friends at once with a stranger, the coincidences, all 
these things vex a critic’s soul. Still, Mrs. Meade’s book is very 
entertaining, and we can recommend it without the least mis- 
giving either that any one will find it dull, or that any harm can 
be got from it. On one point we must remonstrate. If Rosamond 
was but seventeen she could not possibly have obtained a reader’s 
ticket for the British Museum. Mrs. Meade may defy, if she 
pleases, the probabilities, but she must not ignore this law of the 
universe. 


Old Comrades. By Agnes Giberne. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—If 
we had not met an Indian officer resembling Colonel Tracy in 
every respect, we should not have believed that such a boor 
existed. As it is, we cannot help thinking he isa little too heavily 
drawn. His final reconciliation with his old comrade, though 
occupying a small part of the story, provides an effective motive. 
Dorothea is a good character, and we should have liked more of 
her; indeed, the story, simple and effective as it is, is somewhat 
too slight. More might have been made of it with advantage. 
To be the sole companion of an old curmudgeon like Colonel 
Tracy is a truly miserable lot for a girl; let us hope that hers is 
a very rare case. 


Travels by the Fireside. By Gordon Stables, R.N. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—The two old Scotchmen, Lochlin McDuff and Struan McRobb, 
have some stirring tales to tell of their adventures by flood and 
field. The s:ories of the Cheyenne Indians will satisfy the 
greediest fire-eater. Split up into several evenings, these Travels 
by the Fireside would really make capital reading aloud, very 
young people excepted. No one can tell a story better than Dr. 
Gordon Stables when he has a mind to, and his narratives always 
read naturally. This is certainly a capital boy’s book, and as 
such we recommend it to young readers. 


The Boy Tramps. By J. Macdonald Oxley. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—The two heroes of this tale conceive the somewhat 
original idea of tramping across Canada, but, needless to say, it 
is confined strictly to the settled parts. There is plenty of in- 
cident, indeed, the author takes care that when the boys are 
anywhere near a precipice or water, one or other of the two 
runs a considerable risk.’ This is as it should be, but these little 
escapes are occasionally a little too obvious. But such adven- 
tures as the “ timber-slide ” and the canoe experience, are really 
exciting, and the interest is throughout well kept up. The 
various districts and peoples and habits are well described. The 
visit to the Papineau chateau is an interesting feature of the 
narrative. Mr. M. Oxley’s cricket is a little weak; the scoring is 
peculiar, and it is not usual to speak of a “long drive to leg.” 


Sappers and Miners. By G. Manville Fenn. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—Mr. Manville Fenn is at his best in his Cornish stories, and 
with a couple of British boys and an old tin-mine he contrives to 
keep the reader’s attention fairly well on the narrative. There is 
too much dialogue to our thinking, but the average boy does 
quite as much talking as anything else, and so will not find the 
pages of dialogue in which Gwyn and Joe and Tom Dinds take 
part tedious. Boys who know anything about mines or who are 
interested in them will find Sappers and Miners replete with 
incidents, accidents, and trying experiences of the two heroes, 
who spend most of their time, unwillingly be it said, at the 
bottom of the mine. 


The Sign of the Red Cross. By E. E. Green. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—This story of old London Bridge brings the visitation of 
the Plague and the life of citizen London in the Restoration days 
very vividly before us. Two families—a builder’s and a gold-lace 
maker’s—are selected by the authoress to show us the home life, 
and latterly the awful suspense endured while the Plague swept 
through the place. To make them reside on London Bridge was 
a happy idea, and furnishes a stirring chapter in which the 
efforts to stay the passage of the Great Fire over the bridge are 
related. The Plague is a somewhat gruesome subject to choose, 
but as handled by the author, who has lost none of her power, 
the reader’s attention is prevented from dwelling too much on its 








more terrible aspects, and directed to the pathetic scenes and the 
striking features in human nature revealed by a time of great 
trial. Historically The Sign of the Red Cross is valuable, and to 
many readers not only an instructive book but an intensely 
interesting description of the Plague. 

Enid’s Ugly Duckling. By H. L. Bedford and E. E. Green.—There 
is always a wide field for writers who describe the development of 
child character. Given a child with strong mental powers, great 
prejudices, and utterly uneducated, whose life has been in a very 
small round, one is prepared for the most startling views on all 
sorts of subjects. Grace Simpson, a deformed girl, the “ Ugly 
Duckling” and heroine of this most interesting and pathetic 
story, is a capital subject for such treatment. She is capable of 
some great sacrifices and whole-hearted denial of self, and 
teaches even a Bishop a lesson, besides qualifying for the Victoria 
Cross. It is curious, indeed, that the very narrowness of her 
moral and social horizon, as with many people, enables her to see 
and decide what is right and what is her duty; there are no con- 
fusing lights or conflicting views to delay decision. The “ Ugly 
Duckling” is a really noble and attractive character, one that 
children will never forget, nor, indeed, older readers. This is an 
admirable story for children. 

Toby’s Promise. By A. M. Hopkinson. (E. Arnold.)—As far as 
we can remember, the plot of Toby’s Promise is a fresh one. Toby, 
who is one of a family of four, is adopted by « soldier and his: 
wife, who have lost their only son. Toby’s ambition is to be a 
soldier, and Sir Thomas Fitzroy engages to give him the best 
possible military education, and treat him in every way as his 
son—though not, of course, as his heir—on the condition that he - 
has no communication with his mother and never mentions her: 
name in his new home. Lady Fitzroy’s loss has had a most de- 
pressing effect on her, and she does not for a time take kindly to: 
poor Toby. How Toby acquitted himself, and kept to what must 
have been a great renunciation for a boy, we leave our readers’ to 
judge. Meadow-sweet, we may remind A. M. Hopkinson, is not 
generally seen in flower with cowslips. Asa story, Toby’s Promise 
is sure to touch a child’s sympathy, though the idea, if good, 
is not in ordinary practical politics. ” 


The Palace on the Moor. By E. Davenport Adams. (E. Arnold!) 
—The hero of this story is a somewhat weakly and “ coddled” 
Anglu-Indian boy who is sent home to his grandparents in’ 
England. The other small boys and girls find their Indian 
brother scarcely up to the mark of country life, and tease him a 
good deal. However, he turns out a real hero at the last, and a 
thorough little gentleman. The dialogue of the several children, 
their various plans and secrets, and contempt for the weakling, 
are described with much truth and knowledge of children, as we 
might expect from the several stories of the writer. Children 
will take a great interest in Aylmer, and rejoice, we are sure, 
when the strength of his character is revealed at last. 


The Slave-Raiders of Zanzibar. By E. H. Burrage. (Partridge 
and Co.)—A good wholesome story is The Slave-Raiders of Zan- 
zibar, and crammed full of incident and many a stirring fight 
between the seamen and the Arab slave-smugglers. It does not 
contain a duli page, and the chaff of the midshipmen and the 
character of the negro ‘Mogul’ and his invaluable ape scarcely 
allow the reader to reflect on what a serious business patrolling 
the coast for slave-dhows really was. The two love-stories give, 
without taking up too much room, just the requisite element 
of romance, and Mr. Burrage takes care that no one is deflected 
from the path of duty at the expense of the slaves. It is a capital 
story of adventure, refreshing and vigorous, and as wholesome 
and attractive as a boy could well have to read. 


To Tell the King the Sky is Falling. By SheilaE.Braine. Illus- 
trated by Alice B. Woodward. (Blackie and Son.)—The absurd 
adventures of Max and Molly, in the company of Madam Ducky- 
Daddles and Mrs. Henny-Penny, will make the children laugh we 
are sure. The innumerable cuts are as funny as they are well 
drawn; indeed, this is one of those books in which the author 
and illustrator appear to be at one. The fun is very good of its 
kind, quite spontaneous and pure, and of that simple nature which 
children associate with domestic creatures. This is most certainly 
a Christmas book, and a very pretty one. A nicer gift-book and a 
more suitable one to read aloud we have not seen this year. 


Young Denys. By Eleanor C. Price. (W. and R. Chambers.)— 
Denys Hyde is an interesting hero, though he does nothing 
very extraordinary, and his adventures are not of his own 
seeking. A bookseller's son at Winchester, his love-story is just 
beginning when he is carried off by the press-gang, is brought 
into contact with the Exile of Elba, and again meets him on that 
memorable occasion when he lands in France for the last great 
struggle. The story is laid in Winchester and Provence, and the 
characters in both are admirably described. Old Hyde is a capital 
character, and so are Mouradour, of the Old Guard, with his 
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enthusiasm for Napoleon, and the pompous little Mayor of Saint- 
Pons and his charming but jealous daughter. It is a pretty 
story, gives a true enough picture of life at the beginning of this 
century, and children of any age can enjoy its quiet vigour and 
character sketches. 

We have received the “ eleventh edition ” of the Lincoln Stamp- 
Album (William S. Lincoln). We can hardly call such volumes 
literature, but with their maps and geographical information 
they may be allowed to possess a certain educational status. 








Some years ago the Bodleian Library at Oxford became 
possessed of a treasure in St. Margaret of Scotland’s Gospel-Book, 
and we welcome heartily the reproduction in facsimile of this 
interesting MS., edited by Father Forbes-Leith, S.J., F.S.A., 
and published by Messrs. Douglas. All who are familiar with 
the contemporary life of St. Margaret by Turgot will remember 
his description of a “ Book of the Gospels” for which she had a 
“ particular attachment,” and of the wonderful story of its loss 
and recovery. The full history of the book is given by Father 
Forbes-Leith in his preface. Mr. David Douglas is to be con- 
gratulated on his reproduction of the MS., which had been lost 
sight of for nearly eight hundred years. 

Studies in the Art Anatomy of Animals. By Ernest E. Thomp- 
gon. (Macmillan and Co.)—This book deals with the visible 
structure of animals and birds, and the author tells us that in 
carrying out his work he was careful to bear in mind the living 
animal as well as the dead dissected one. Besides anatomical 
diagrams and accompanying lists of muscles, we are given tables 
of measurements, which in the case of the wild animals will 
doubtless be useful to painters in working out the relation of a 
wild beast to its surroundings. The book is one which will be 
useful to animal painters. 

A Handbook of Anatomy for Art Students. By A. Thomson. 
(Clarendon Press.)—This work is a model of its kind. The author 
being the lecturer on anatomy at the South Kensington School 
of Art, has ample knowledge of the wants of artists with regard 
to this subject. A special and altogether admirable feature of 
the book is the plan of giving a photograph from a living model, 
together with an anatomical diagram, so that it can be seen at 
once which muscles are used to effect a given position of the body. 
The work is very well arranged and the information clearly con- 
veyed. The chapter on the proportions of the body has some in- 
teresting tables. Altogether the book is one which cannot fail to 
be useful. 

Oxford Characters. Twenty-four Lithographs. By W. Rothen- 
stein. (John Lane.)—Mr. Rothenstein here shows that he 
possesses a wonderful power of seizing the character of the faces 
he draws. Although most of the drawings lean to the side of 
caricature, one cannot help being struck by the wonderful in- 
dividuality of the portraits. The drawing of many of the heads 
is masterly, but the same cannot be said of the bodies. The 
figures of the athletes are remarkable instances of want of pro- 
portion and construction. The incoherence of arms, legs, body, 
and head is painfully apparent in the drawing of Mr. Fry. The 
drawing of Mr. Margoliouth’s head is a very fine and powerful 
rendering of character; but it is much to be regretted that with 
such an impressive sitter as Professor Burdon Sanderson, Mr. 
Rothenstein has only produced an unintended caricature. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 
Parts V.-VI. (George Allen.)—This is a charming edition, well 
printed on thick paper. Mr. Crane shows, as usual, his great 
ability in inventing beautiful patterns, and if we find the knights, 
ladies, and dragons nerveless and affected as individuals, we fully 
admit that they fill the pages allotted to them very decoratively. 

Spenser's Faery Queene. Illustrated by Louis Fairfax Muckley. 
(Dent and Co.)—The illustrations to this edition are bold and 
original, and in some instances beautiful, but there is not the 
samo instinct for design shown, as is displayed in Mr. Crane’s work. 

Painters and their Works. Vol.I. By R.N. James. (L. Upcott 
Gill.)}—This useful dictionary is to be completed in three volumes. 
It does not include living painters. The information is derived 
from recent sources, and altogether the book, when finished, 
should be of great use. A list is given of the principal works of 
each painter, and also a list of pictures, with the prices paid for 
them at sales,so that the fluctuations in the market-value of 
certain artists’ work can be studied. A curious contrast is pre- 
sented by the list of the nine Giorgiones undisputed by Morelli, 
compared with the four pages of names of works ascribed to this 
master. 

The Works of Charles Burton Barber. (Cassell and Co.)—For 
those—and they are many—who like animals painted with 
a human sentiment thrown in, this book will be a pleasure. For 
those who desire artistic qualities it will not be of interest. 








Arthur Boyd Houghton. By Laurence Housman, (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This volume partly consists of re- 
productions of drawings, and partly of impressions from the 
wood blocks of a nearly forgotten illustrator. Houghton worked 
in the golden age of book-illustration—the age of Millais 
Walker, and Pinwell; but, unlike them, his claim to be re. 
membered rests only on his black-and-white work. In the 
present volume Houghton is seen at his best in the illustrations 
to the “ Arabian Nights.” It is hard to imagine anything better 
than some of these. Nowhere is the artist happier than when he 
is drawing “turbaned Turks,” old men in vast flowing garments, 
who are at once ferocious tyrants and outrageous humbugs. Such 
a figure is the African magician who poses as Aladdin’s uncle. 
There is great breadth and boldness in the drawing, and the 
figures are all admirably characterised. The artist’s range was 
great; he seemed equally at home in modern life, the Middle A ges, 
and the East. Mr. Housman has done good service in collecting 
together these examples of Houghton’s work. 


The Book of Job. Illustrated by H. Granville Fell. (Dent and 
Co.)—These drawings, with all their boldness and vigour, are 
wanting in mystery. There is no trace of that spiritual element 
which Blake knew so well how to suggest. Most likely the artist 
would have succeeded better with a different theme, as the draw- 
ings show much power. 

The Book of Ruth. Illustrated by W. B. Macdougall. (Dent 
and Co.) —This book is filled with exquisite decorations. Patterns 
of great beauty flow round the pages, and testify to the power of 
invention possessed by the illustrator. Of the actual pictures in the 
book the success is not so certain, for while they show great 
beauty of arrangement, both of line, mass, and landscape detail, 
the figures are weak and jar upon the surrounding parts. 


Manchester, Old and New. By W. A. Shaw. (Cassell and Co.) 
—tThese three bulky volumes dealing with the history and life of 
Manchester are brightly and pleasantly written. The illustra- 
tions by Mr. Tidmarsh, which are in the style of the best 
illustrated papers, are distinctly successful, and by their vivacity 
add to the enjoyment of the book. 

Albert Moore: his Life and Works. By A. Lys. Baldry. (G. Bell 
and Sons.)—The work of Albert Moore is abundant testimony —if 
testimony were wanted—of the futility of the doctrine of “art for 
art’s sake.” That such ability, such power, and such determined 
search after beauty should produce a result so frozen and so un- 
moving seems strange. Yet it must be admitted that beautiful as 
Albert Moore’s pictures were, their subtlety, deep study, and search- 
ing after ideal truth touches the head merely, and leaves the 
emotions cold. This was the impression left by the exhibition of 
the painter’s work after his death at the Grafton Gallery, and the 
same feeling is renewed on looking at the numerous illustrations 
in the present volume. What could be more beautiful than the 
“ Dreamers ”—of which there is a remarkably fine reproduction— 
and what could be more humanly uninteresting? Three masses 
of beautiful drapery in the form of human beings make up the 
picture. Greek sculpture alone perhaps can produce drapery 
superior to this; at once so faultless in arrangement and so com- 
pletely natural. But great art has in it something more than this, 
something more than faultless taste and accomplished execution. 
In the book before us Mr. Baldry gives a minute account of the 
painter’s technical procedure, which is extremely interesting. 
Minute and separate care were bestowed upon each of the ele- 
ments inthe work. Form and colour seem to have been considered 
apart, and never perfectly fused, the painter’s work never reach- 
ing that unity to which the greatest colourists have attained. In 
Titian and Turner form and colour are born together ; a single act 
creates both; hence results a harmony never attained by those 
who think out a design first and then colour it. The life of this 
painter was uneventful, but the story is very impressive of his 
determined and successful attempt to finish an important picture 
when he knew that a fatal disease made it impossible for him to 
live more than a short time. Mr. Baldry is no doubt right, that 
if admission to membership of the Academy depended on his 
qualifications as a painter, the exclusion of Albert Moore was little 
less than a scandal. 

The Duc de Rivoli has written a highly interesting work, Les 
Missels imprimés & Venise de 1481-1600. It is published in Paris by 
J. Rothschild. The book is of large dimensions, but the excel- 
lent way in which it is divided and arranged, as well as the pro- 
fusion of illustrations, prevent its mass of detail and learning 
from being oppressive. During the period covered by this study 
the Venetian printing-press showed great activity in producing 
missals, not like the old elaborate manuscripts, but articles 
of commerce. This fact throws an interesting side-light on 
the wonderfully artistic quality of the work produced in Venice 
by the men whose first object was trade. The printer Giunta, 
to take one instance, produced a remarkable series of mis- 
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zals, in which the illustrations show not only great artistic 
worth, but also a very great variety of treatment of the 
same subject. The earlier part of this book is devoted to 
reproductions of specimens of the woodcuts which adorn the 
missals, some are full-page illustrations, some initial letters and 
borders. ‘There are also specimens of calendars with designs 
appropriate to the seasons ; some of these show the idyllic spirit 
of Giorgione,—one design in particular of autumn being worthy 
of a great painter. A remarkable engraving of All Saints shows 
a great crowd from which mitres emerge in considerable numbers, 
and is a fine piece of work, both simple and effective. The second 
portion of the book deals with the bibliography of the various 
editions, and gives an account of each. It appears that not only 
were missals printed for Italy, but for other places, more than 
one edition of the Salisbury missal being mentioned. The 
editing of this mass of information has been done with such 
ability that a work written for experts becomes interesting to 
any one who cares for Venetian art. 


Architecture in Italy from the Sixth to the Eleventh Century. By 
Raffaele Cattaneo. (Fisher Unwin.)—The usual theory is that 
art in Italy declined gradually after the sixth century, and 
became practically extinct in the tenth, afterwards a new life 
suddenly springing up in the eleventh century. The aim of this 
book is to prove by existing monuments that this view is in- 
correct, the author seeking to show that after the low ebb of the 
sixth century bad been reached a reaction set in at once. This 
view of the matter is more reasonable than to suppose that after 
the year 1000 a new style, of which the Romanic and Lombardic 
are specimens, suddenly came into being. If the dates assigned 
to the details of architecture in the book before us are accurate— 
and there seems no reason to doubt them—a good case has been 
made out. A gradual rise not only in freedom of design but in 
power of execution can be traced in the monuments, beginning 
with the seventh century and reaching the splendid level of the 
carvings at Torcello in the ninth. The illustrations of this well- 
printed volume are of great interest to all caring for decorative 
art. The wealth of patterns shown is marvellous. Those who 
want designs to carve in wood or stone will find this book a mine 
of good examples. 

Botticelli’s Illustrations to Dante. With an Introduction by 

F, Lippmann. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—The unknown writer of 
the sixteenth century, in his notes on Florentine painters, says 
that Botticelli “ painted and illustrated a Dante on parchment for 
Lorenzo di Pier Francesco di Medici which was accounted a 
marvellous work.” This work of Botticelli’s was entirely forgotten 
till Waagen some years ago recognised in the volume belonging 
to the Duke of Hamilton the forgotten treasure. After the 
Hamilton sale in 1882 the volume passed into the Berlin Museum. 
It was not till then that it was properly examined and its authen- 
ticity fully established. Soon after a series of eight drawings in 
the Vatican Library were identified as belonging to the same 
series. How they were separated from the rest no one can say, 
nothing further being known of them beyond the fact that they 
originally belonged to Queen Christina of Sweden, who died in 
Rome in 1689, when her library was bought by Alexander VIII. 
The sheets on which the drawings are made are twelve and a 
half inches by eighteen and a half. The drawings are done with 
silver point, finished with pen and ink, and in a few instances 
painted in body colour. Each canto has one illustration, in 
which many different episodes are brought together after the 
manner of the early Italian painters. In style the illustrations 
of the “ Inferno” and “ Purgatorio” are alike. Large quantities 
of little figures crowd the drawings. The grotesque element 
largely prevails, and the figures of demons show how far inferior 
Botticelli was in the domain of the terrible to his contemporary 
Luca Signorelli. Towards the end of the “ Purgatorio ” series the 
drawings become less confused and the element of beauty begins 
to assert itself, as if the artist had found that crowded compositions 
were not so expressive as simpler ones. On reaching the “ Paradiso” 
the style undergoes acomplete change. Many of the compositions 
have only two figures, Dante and Beatrice. Here we begin to recog- 
nise the special genius of Botticelli and his beautiful invention. 
The stately beauty of Beatrice, with her garments flowing into 
intricate folds, and her heavenly air of confidence as she treads 
the paths of heaven, is finely contrasted with the simple trustful- 
ness of the figure of Dante. Mr. Lippmann gives in an introduc- 
tion an account of the artist and of the present designs, followed 
by a detailed explanation of each drawing. The reproductions 
are very well executed by a photographic process, and are half 
the size of the originals. The book was well worth producing, as 
these illustrations are of their kind unique. 


New Epitions.—The Works of William Shakespeare, “ Victorian 
Edition,” with Memoir, Shakespeare’s Will, and Glossary. By the 





the same publishers we have the “ Universal Edition,” under the 
same editorial care——The Works of William Shakespeare, in yet 
another edition, this time with the title of the “Falstaff Shake- 
speare” (Bliss, Sands, and Co.) This is a quarto of eleven hun- 
dred pages, excellently printed, and, when we compare quantity 
and quality with price, of a quite marvellous cheapness.——In 
the Stratford-on-Avon Edition of Shakespeare (G. Newnes and 
Co.), we have Vols. IX., X., and XI., containing respectively 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Timon of Athens,” and “Julius Cesar ;” 
“ Macbeth,” “Hamlet,” and “King Lear;” and “ Othello,” 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” and “ Cymbeline.’—— From the 
same publishers we have also received Shakespeare’s Heroines: 
Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical, and Historical, by Mrs. 
Jameson.— English Historical Plays. Arranged for Acting 
as well as for Reading. By Thomas Donovan. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The plays are arranged in the historical 
order of their subjects. In the first volume we have Shakespeare’s 
“King John,” “ King Edward I.,” by Peele, “King Edward IL,” 
by Marlowe, “King Edward III.,” doubtfully attributed to 
Shakespeare, and “ King Richard II.,” “King, Henry IV.” (the 
two plays put into one), and “King Henry V.” The second 
volume contains the three parts of “King Henry VI.,” 
doubtfully Shakespeare’s, “King Edward IV.,” by Heywood, 
“King Richard III.,” “ Perkin Warbeck,” by Ford, and 
“King Henry VIII.,” attributed to Shakespeare and Fletcher. 
Mr. Donovan explains his method in the preface. By a new 
arrangement of the acts and scenes he gets rid of the battles. 
“Chiefly by the elision of redundant and unimportant scenes, 
nearly one hundred changes of scene have been suppressed in 
fourteen plays.” ‘For some of the plays a more effective ending 
has been found.” Finally, there has been a frequent omission of 
passages in them tedious or undesirable. Mr. Donovan does not 
want for courage, but we are far from finding fault with 





him.——The Prelude. By William Wordsworth. (J. M. 
Dent and Co.) Ballads and Songs. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. (Cassell and Co.)\—Some of these, “The Chronicle 


of the Drum,” written at Paris on the occasion of the burying of 
the remains of Napoleon in the Invalides, “The Caged Hawk,” 
or “ Abd-el-Kader at Toulon,” and “The May Day Ode,” 
written in 1851 on the opening of the Great Exhibition, will 
be new to many readers. What a bygone world it is when 
people dined at 3 p.m. (“A plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 3 
prithee get ready at three”) and smoked “canaster.” Could 
one get canaster anywhere in London now? Mr. H. M. 
Brock’s illustrations are excellent.——Sheridan’s “ School fon 
Scandal” and “The Rivals.” With Introduction by Augustine 
Birrell, Q.C.,and Illustrations by E. J. Sullivan. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Mr. Birrell touches the point of dramatic morality with good 
taste and good sense. We should like to have his views on the 
plays of to-day, as Mr. H. A. Jones’s, for instance, and his heroines 
“with a past,” “lost angels,” and the rest of the odious tribe, 
The illustrator has caught the Sheridan spirit successfully.——. 
De La Motte Fouqué’s Sintram and his Companions, and Undine. 
With Introduction by Charlotte M. Yonge, and Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. (Macmillan and Co.)——Cranford. By Mrs, 





Gaskell. Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. (Bliss, Sands, and Co.) 
Jane Fyre, By Charlotte Bronté With Illustrations by T. 
H. Townsend. (Service and Paton.)—-Westward Ho! By 


Charles Kingsley. 2 vols. With Illustrations by Charles E. 
Brock. (Macmillan and Co.)——The Castle Builders. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. (A. D. Innes and Co.) ——The Tyrants of Koct- 
Sim. By James Maclaren Cobban. (H. Henry.) The Memoirs 
of the Gemini Generals. By Major-General Osborn Wilkinson, C.B., 
and Major-General Johnson Wilkinson. (A. D. Innes and Co.) 
——Southey’s Life of Nelson. With Introduction by David 
Hannay. (W. Heinemann.)——Memories and Studies of War and 
Peace, By Archibald Forbes. (Cassell and Co.) Balzac’s The 
Peasantry (Les Paysans). ‘Translated by Ellen Marriage. With a 
Preface by George Saintsbury. (J. M. Dent and Co.)——The 
Three Musketeers. By Alexandre Dumas. With 7 Illustrations 
by Maurice Leloir. (F. Warne and Co.)——Highways and High 
Seas. By F. Frankfort Moore. (Blackie and Son.)——In the 
series of “Illustrated Standard Novels” (Macmillan and Co.), 
Marryat’s Phantom Ship, illustrated by H. R. Millar, with an 
Introduction by David Hannay. Casa Braccia. By F. Marion 
Crawford. (Same publishers.)——The History of Henry Esmond. 
By W. M. Thackeray. With Illustrations by T. H. Robinson. 
(George Allen.) In “The Works of Captain Marryat,” edited 
by R. Brimley Johnson (J. M. Dent and Co.), Joseph Rushbrook, ox, 
The Poacher, and Percival Keene. 














ANNUALS AND Curistmuas NumBers.—Phil May’s, Beeton’s, Old 
England’s, Winter's. The World, In Town, the Monthly Packet, the 
Sunday Magazine, Good Words, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Boy’s 








Editor of the “Chandos Classics.” 


(F. Warne and Co.} From | 


Own Paper, Black and White, the Queen, the Illustrated Sporting 
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and Dramatic News, Vanity Fair, Guy Boothby’s “In Strange Com- 
pany,” the Queen Almanac. 








Messrs. Hildersheiz:er and Co. send us some specimens of 
Christmas Cards exhibiting what they call the “ Rembrandt 
Process.” This is a species of photogravure, and certainly suc- 
ceeds in presenting the artistic qualities of the works which it 
reproduces. Foreign as well as English art has been laid under 
contribution, and the result is an attractive collection of landscape 
and figure subjects. There are calendars, as, for instance, the 
“Tender Thoughts ” calendars—the sentimental is distinctly 
prominent—and simple cards. We do not know whether a card 
picturing a litter of puppies is not as good as any. 
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OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON.—The Advertiser has a 

Set of the magnificent EDINBURGH EDITION, printed by Constables. 

20 vols. are out, the remaining 7 would be sent as they appear. What offers ?— 
“ SCOTIA,” care of Willing’s, Piccadilly, London, W. 





DUCATIONAL CENTRE, NORTH of ENGLAND.— 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Small numbers; individual care and teaching ; 
Trained English and Foreign Governesses; Visiting Masters; Gymnasium; 
careful physical training. Excellent health record ; good references (exchanged). 
A LIITLE GIRL RECEIVED on REDUCED TERMS.—For Prospectus, ** M.,” 
care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.O. 





UBLISHERS. — REQUIRED, the SERVICES of a 
thoroughly experienved CAN VASSER for a well-known Literary Weekly. 
Applicants must have a long standing connection amongst all the ublishers oni 
be intimately known to them. Liberal terms to the right man.—Write in strict 
confidence to ‘* KE, F.,’’ Box 185, Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 125 Strand, W.C. 


| AW PARTNERSHIP or SUCCESSION DESIRED by 

pcs ne ye has been proctinng an London for the last five +m. 
are require’ jer annum or upwards,—. “ be, 

Pablisher of the Spectator, » Gress, “ SOLICITOR,” care of 


“ LIBERTY ” | 
YULE-TIDE 
GIFTS. 


NOVEL and UNIQUE. 
DAINTY 
Inspection Invited. | wes eee PRESENTS, 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid. Regent Street, London, W. 


OS LE R., 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICEs. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, w. 














“LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


CATALOGUE containing 282 Iilustra 
Quaint, Rare, Beantiful, and Lepecnare ad ¥ 
Novelties from the Eastern and Western Worlds, 
suitahle for 














OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
BROCADES. 


DEBENHAM ns 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPETS. 


AND 


FREEBODY’S | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


FURNITURE. 
ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, w., 


Wu. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


When these are required the advice of avery 
skilful optician should be t»ken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exact] 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done pers § 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
IS ALWAYS SUCC#SSFOL. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC UPTICIAN, 
President of The British Optical Association, 
&e.; Author of “Our Eyes” (n w in its 17th 
Edition, price 1s.), may be consu'ted personally 
free of charge, at 63 STRAND, Lonpon, W.O. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1895. oon £390.775,000. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination. Olimate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL—A SCHOOLMASTER 
with 20 years’ successful experience SEEKS a PAK LNERSHIP in high- 
class Preparatory School. 
Would invest small capital. Good connection and references, 
—Address, “T, L.,”’ Willing’s, 102 Piccadilly, W. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptivval opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation tor University 
Exams, Gronnds of five acres, with tennis-court.— Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 
—Escort from London, January 12th, 1897. 
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T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror tHE DavGurers OF 
GENTLEMEN.—Visitor: The Lorp BisHop or CuicHEsTER. Provost: 
‘The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Head-Mistress: Miss 
MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, Ist Class. Terms from Fifty Guineas. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, private (licensed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field. —Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady- 
Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor, Sussex. Pupils prepared for Groups B "and H 
“ Higher Local,” JUNE, 1897, ‘Exawination. 








GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD.MISTRESS WANTED. 
Necessary Qualifications :— 
(1) A Certificate of Proficiency from some Institution for the , Training of 
Teachers in Middle Class Schools, or 
(2) A Certificate of Capacity from the Examining Body of any University 
within the United Kingdom. 
Further particulars to be obtained on written application to me on or before 
January 3lst. W. SMURTHWAITE, 
42 Beiford Row, 
London, W.C. 
Clerk to Governers 
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SCOTTISH 
INSTITUTION. 


EsTABLISHED 1837, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1,200 or 
£1,250 may be secured from the first for the Yearly Payment which in most 
Offices would be charged (with Profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an imme- 
diate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe 
and equitable—no Share going to those by whose death there is a loss to the 
Common Fand. 

The Surptvs at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,018. More than 
One Hatr of the Members who died during the last Septennial period were entitled 
to Bonuses which NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A RULE 
EXOEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the average equal to 
AN ADDITION OF ABOUT 50 PER CENT. to the policies which participated, 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 9,500,000. 


LIFE ASSURANOE comsinep witn INVESTMENT. 

Particulars may be bad on application of a Scheme under which there is 
guaranteed an INCOME DURING LIFE equivalent to about 3 per cent. per annum 
on amount invested, along with a Parp-up Poxicy or AssuRANCE to return at 
death the amount of the Capital, and carrying the valuable right of participa- 
tion in Surplus. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


PROVIDENT 





ST, RAPHAEL A BLOOD-MAKING WINE.—Best known 
TANNIN 


and largely prescribed in all cases of 

*:, debility, scrofula, anemia, phthisis, con- 

ST, RAPHAEL valescence. — BLOOD-MAKING WINE. 

WINE Most valuable for growing girls, children, 

.. _ ladies nursing, old people, and brain exhaus- 

ST. RAPHAEL tion. 4 NATURAL TONIC, not to be 

TANNIN confounded with preparations so much 

advertised for nervous diseases, or soothing 

=, in cases of insomnia, hunger, &. Of an 

ST. RAPHAEL EXQUISITE TASTE, invaluable es a tonic, 
WINE efficacious, and pleasant. 





E. GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 











ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive terms, £66 6s. per annum. Special Classes for 
Army and Navy Examinations. Entrance Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions, 
PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev, A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Felsted, Essex. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL for airrts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CAKLISLE.—Rev. J. TALEOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SOHOLARSHIPS, value from £60 downwards, will be AWARDED by 

EXAMINATION heginning MARCH 30th, 1897, Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossall.—Apply, BUKSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C, 


A Special Course of Lectures on PUBLIC HEALTH will be given next 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, and MARCH, open to non-medical students.— 
Apply to SECRETARY at the School. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLAOR, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT for PROFKSSIONAL TRAINING in TEACHING 
(recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 
Head of the Department—Miss VIVIAN THOMAS, B.A. 
Miss HANNAH RUBERTSON, B.A. 
The SESSION 1897 BEGINS on JANUARY 18th. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and of Oambridge held annually 
in December.—Full particulars on application to Miss VIVIAN THOMAS at the 
College. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLACH, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal— Miss EMILY PENROSE, 

SESSION 1896-97, 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 14th. 

Courses in preparation for all the Examinations in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science held by the University of London. Special Course of Scientific Instruc- 

tion in Hygiene and Public Health. 

Lectures in all branches of Higher Education, Six Laboratories open to 
Students for practical work. Art School open from 10 to 4, Students can 














THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


HEAD-MASTER 4. os soe ose oe Tho Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





UMMERLEIGH, CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 

LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT has a COMFORTABLE HOME 

for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards College, Cumberland 

Gardens, Pleasant house, with sonth aspect; very near the College. Girls 
needing sea air also received by the week or longer, according to arrangement, 





tees SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


Endowed. Moderate Fees. Modern Side. 
NEXT TERM, JANUARY 22nd. 
Apply, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, School-House. 





UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons, 
Pradeau, Mons, Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on applicati 


7ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR 

QUEEN’S SOHOLARSHIPS.—For details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 











UNDLE SCHOOL.— Classical, Modern, and 

Engineering sides, Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholarships 
have been gained,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER,—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 21st. 


OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on Fast Cliff. 200 yards from the 

Sea. Large dormitories with cubicles, playground, boys’ gardens, large field for 

games; carpentering and gymnastics. Special terms for Sons of Olergymen.— 
For prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M.A., Saugeen School, Manor Road. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
L RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Finak 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





CHOOL fo. DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen near Northern 
Cathedral City. Thoroughly Modern Education under Certificated and 
Trained Teachers, Hours of study limited to give opportunity for Manual and 
Physical Training. Health and Vigour the first consideration. Small numbers 
and individual attention. Principal a University Graduate of varied educational 
experience. Terms moderate and inclusive.—For prospectus, apply “M.,” care 
of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, 





AVY CADETSHIPS. — Head-Master of flourishing 
highest-class Preparatory School, uniformly successful with Navy Boys 

and wishing to send them up in larger numbers, will take extra ones for 1897 an 

1898 at very low fees.—* Rev. H, M.,” at Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, Londou. 





HIGWELL SOHOOL, ESSEX. 
HOUSE SOHOLARSHIPS will be VACANT, and 
NEW PREP4ARKATOKY DEPARTMENT OPEN for BOYS 
between 8 and 12, in JANUARY. 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 





DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE for GIRLS, Limited, 
TuornE Hitit, Auaustus Roap, Ep@sBasTon, 
in connection with 
EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
The house stands high and is pleasantly situated. Perfect sanitary arrange. 
ments. 
Electric Light, Large Garden, Tennis, Hockey and Cricket. s 
Directors:—Mr, Fred Ryland, J.P., Mr. H. O. Field, J.P., Mr. C. A, Harrison, 
Miss Japp, B.A., Head-Mistress of Edgbaston High School for Girls, 
House-Mistress, Miss Wells. 
Assistant House-Mistress, Miss Jowitt (Camb. Hist. Tripos). 
For prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss WELLS at the School House. 
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Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 





reside in the College. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





Excellent References, 
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| | tain AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 

apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1897. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
; vid CARLISLE. 
Therough Practical and Scientific Training. Preparation for Oolonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.E.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE —SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL. 








RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
~—Apply to The WARDEN. 





i880 P°s 8TP ORT T?ORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees, Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a bigh and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





ROWING CHILDREN and DISORDERS of 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.R.C.S., Consulting Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, &c. 
KeGan Pav, = TRUBNER AND CO, 
Price 28, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medica: Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Patron—The QUEEN. 














The Pablic is respectfully urged to remember the vast- 
ness and sad necessity of the work done by this Society 
for helpless suffering children throughout the land, which 
is still inadequate only for the lack of means, 


Cheques and orders should be crossed “ Bank of England,” 
and sent to 
Hon. EVELYN HUBBARD, M.P., Treasurer, 
7 Harpur Street, 
London, W.C. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON MEMORIAL. 


In response to a general and widespread expression of opinion that the 
memory of Archbishop Benson should be perpetuated by some definite Memorial, 
it has been decided that such Memorial shall consist primarily of a Monument 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and that the further efforts of tho-e interested ba 
directed towards the completion of some portion of Truro Cathedral. 

The p!aces selected for these personal memorials are those with which his life 
and work were most closely connected. Subscriptions are, therefore, asked to 
carry out these works, No decision as to the exact form of the Memorials can 
be arrived at until the Committee are able to form some estimate of the amount 
which will be at their disposal, 

It would have been possible, as has been proposed in similar cases, to have 
asked for some charitable or ecclesiastical foundation to be initiated or extend-d 
in memory of the Archbishop, but his work was so varied and extensive through- 
out the whole Anglican communion that anything of that kind wou.d appear 


inadequate, 
Presivent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS 5; H.R.H. THK DUKK OF YORK. 
\H.BR.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Fund may be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, Arch- 
bishop Benson Memorial, Church House, Deau’s Yard, 8.W.; or to the Bankers 
of the Fund, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 43 Charing Cross, 8.W.; the 
London and County Banking Company (Limited), Lombard Street, E.C.. and all 
Branches; Messr:. Ha:umond and Co., Canterbury ; and Messrs, Bolitho, Williams, 
Foster, and Co., Miner’s Bank, Truro, 


EDWIN FRESHFIELD, Esq., 
FXED, A. WHITE, Eeq., 








LLD., Hon Treasurers, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897—7 
i of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins July lithe 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, fer 


ROMSGQRO 
po SCHOOL, 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 
For terms, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTAR » 








HEISM; or, The Religion of Common Sense, Literature 

sent gratis and post-free on application to Mrs. Robert Lain Postal 

Mission. Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly. SERVICES et Tivo 
CHURCH on SUNDAYS, at 11 and 7. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE BOOKS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is kept in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS, 
A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent post- 
Sree on application. 
A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and GERMAN 
STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS 
is also kept in STOCK. 


A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION to the LIBRARY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











IN REVIEWING THE NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL, 
“THE GLEAMING DAWN,” by JAMES BAKER (6s.), the Patt Maty 
GAZETTE says:—‘ A very fine historical romance ts the ‘Gleaming Dawn,’ by 
James Baker...... The chapters dealing with life in Oxford at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century are particularly eacellent, where much ts good. Mr, 
Baker evidentlu knows his period well, and seems to have caught the spirit of 
the times. But the human interest is not lost in the historical background, for 
the silver thread of a pretty love-storu runs through the stirring scenes of 
persecution and battle...... a really fine story.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





SEELEY & CO.’S BOOKS 
THE PORTFOLIO 
ROYAL ENGLISH BOOKBINDINGS 


By Crrit Davenport. 8 Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations, 3s. 6d, net. 
“The coloured plates are pictorial marvels.” —Glasgow Herald. 
** he latest of that remarkable succession of mouographs...... eight coloured 
plates in facsimile of the most noteworthy of these treasures.”—Daily News, 


MONOGRAPHS FOR 1896 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


PICTURE GALLERY OF CHARLES I. Cuavupe Parties. 
JOHN LA FARGE, Artist and Writer. Cxcit1a Wazrn. 
RICHMOND ON THE THAMES. Ricuarp Garnett. 
*THE LIFE OF VELAZQUEZ. W. Armsrrona. 

*THE ART OF VELAZQUEZ. W. Armsrrona. 

* Bound together as “ Velazquez: a Study of his Life and Art,’ 93, net. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. Auto- 


biography and Memoir. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 162, 
“The biography is a really remarkable pi-ce of literatare,”—Athenzum, 
“‘This most interesting and valuable book.”—Sketch, 
** Told with admirable good taste and uncommon charm.”—Leeds Mercury. 


CHARLES PRITCHARD (late Professor of 


Astronomy at Oxford). Edited by Apa PritcHarD. 10s, 6d. 
** His many-sided character is admirably portrayed.” Scotsman, 
“A very remarkable personality.”—Times. 

‘*A moat interesting biozrapby.’’—Duily News, 


CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR GAR- 


DEN&R. By A. M. Dew-SmitH. With many Illustrations, 6s, 
“To rea’ these sparkling, sunny, racy pages is like walking in some flowery 
pleasaunce of Arcadia.”—Daily News, 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY: their 


Fmotions and Activities, By O. J. Coryisu, Author of “ Life at the Zoo.” 
With Illustrations, 6s. 

** A charming bit of leisure reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The most fas-inating book of the hour.” —Leeds Mercury. 


THE EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 


PaINTERS. By Cosmo MonxHouse. With many Illustrations, 6a, 
** 4 remarkable series of essays.’”’—Daily News. 
*¢ This excellent little book.”—Times., 


AHAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE : Memories 


of Littie Gidding. AStory. By Emma MarsHatt. With Lilustrations, 5s. 
“A delightful story containing memories of Nicholas Ferrar’s retreat at 
Little Gidding ’’— Hants Standard 
“ Mr, Crawford's drawings are quite excellent.”—Bookseller. 





LFONARD J. WHITE-THOMSON 
BYDN&Y W. FLAMANK, : } Hon, Secs. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 
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REMIER 


CAUSES 
NO 


OLIA 


BLOTCHES. 








D. 


a tablet. 








SOAP 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 


BEAUTIFUL 


AND 


CLEAR. 








365 


SHAVES 





MAKES 
SHAVING 
A 
PLEASURE. 








D. 


FOR 


6° 


Premier 








A STICK 
YIELDS 


GALLONS OF | 


LATHER. | 





6?.- 


Vinolia Shaving Stick. 





VINOLIA CREAM 


VINOLIA POWDER 


(For Redness, Roughness) 





: 1/14 ann 1/9. 


(For Itching, Face-Spots, Eczema) J 


1/- anv 1/9. 


/ 








READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 
or 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S Last Story, 


the Adventures of a French 
Prisoner in England, 


which was commenced in the November Number of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


The ACADEMY says :— 


ST. IVES: 


‘* To what extent Stevenson’s last romance, ‘St. Ives,’ now beginning in the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, is complete, we know not, but were this the sole 
instalment, were these three chapters ail that brave invention devised before 
death darkened it for ever, we have something to take hold of and prize—we 
have Goguelat. These three opening chapters could well stand alone as the 
story of Goguelat, bis infamous life, his glorious death...... He lived a braggart 
and a bully, though as courageous in battle as Napoleon, who decorated his 
breast, could wish ; he died a gentleman. Romance has not his counterpart...... 
It is magnificent.” 


The ILtustrateD LoNDoN News says :— 
“The story hy Robert Louis Stevenson now running serially in the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE isa maguificent piece of work, and will unquestionably take 
renk as one of Stevenson’s most importaut literary achievements.” 


The Guascow HERALD says:— 

“The interest grows, and the story is told with a graphic realism which will 
be read with breath!ess interest, and over all is the charm of Stevenson’s 
inimitable style, simple, direct, and instinct with that wondrous personality 
which lives in all his works.” 


The GRANTHAM JOURNAL fays:— 
“Stevenson’s story, ‘St. Ives,’ reaches the sixth chapter, So far, we think, 
it equals, if not excels, anv tale that ever came from the pen of one of the 
greatest masters of modern fiction.’ 


The SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT says :— 

“The story is not a profound study like ‘ Weir of Hermiston ;’ it is distinctly 
in the author’s brisker vein. But it is a rapid, sparkling, thoroughly 
Stevensonian romance, warked with much of the exqnisite delicacy of style and 
minuteness of observation woich belonged to the great Scottish novelist. The 
portrait of the French soldier is worthy to rank with the immortal Alan Breck, 
whom he somewhat resembles, and the account of his escaps from Edinburgh 
Castle in Chapter VI. is a piecs of work that no living romancer could equal,” 


THE NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


IS NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


The JANUARY NUMBER begins a New Volume, and contains, 
in addition to ROBERT LOUIS SC(EVENSON 8 Serial Story, “ St. 
Ives,” now exciting the strongest interest, many features of popular 
attraction. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE THE SIXTIETH YEAR OF THE QUEEN’S REIGN: 
A Woman’s VIEW. THE COUNTESS OF CORK. 
A Soupier’s View. SIR EV*LYN WOUD, V.C. 
A Cxuurcuman’s VIEW. THE ARCHDEACON OF LONDON, 
A WorkinG Man’s VIEW. R. W. LEE (Compositor). 
WARWICK CASTLE, THE COUNTIES: OF WaRWIOK. 
FROM A CORNISH WINDOW. A. T. QUILLER COUOH. 
CURLING. THE LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND. 
: AND 
AN ETCHING, “On the Grand Canal, Venice.” 


Exquisitely Illustrated by the Leading Artists, 





Offices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





CHESTER: the History | of this Ancient City, 


with Plans and Iliustrations, by G. L. Fenwick. Demy 4to, #1 11s, 6d,; 
roya f4to, #2 12s, 6d, 
The TIMES says :—“ A notable addition to topographical literature illustrated 
by some remarkably fine reproductions.’ 
The CHESTER CHRONICLE says:—‘ A sumptuous publication both as to 
printing, illustration, and biuding.”’ 


Chester: PHTLLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAI. TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of tle ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Tt is excellent in quality and ne F O od. 








Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 1o/- tins. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS 
Suitable for Presents. 





Illustrated Christmas List Post-free on Application. 





Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 5s. 


HARALD THE VIKING: a Book for Boys. 


By Captain 0. Young. With 10 Illustrations by J. Williamson. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with Additional Pocms. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By Apvetaipe A. 


Procter. New Edition, with Additional Poems not hitherto included, 
and Illustrations by Ida Lovering. Crown 8vo, cloth, binding by Gleeson 
White, gilt edges, 5s. 





NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


THE WORKS OF C. S. CALVERLEY. With 


a new binding designed by Gleeson White. Vol. I. LITERARY REMAINS. 
With a Memoir by Sir Water J. Sznpatt, K.C.M.G., and Portrait.— 
VoL II. VER-ES AND FLY-LEAVES.—Vol, III. TRANSLATIONS INTO 
ENGLISH AND LATIN.—Vol. IV. THEOCRITUS TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 870, 6s. 


THE BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, Achieve- 
ments and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. By Oommander Cxartrs N. 
Rosryson, R.N., Assistant Kditor of the Army and Navy Gazette. With 
140 Illustrations. 

**Qommander Robineon’s book is, in short, sui generis. We have nothing like 
it in — language. It is a repertory of all that concerns the Navy.”—Pall Mall 

Gazette, 


Pott 8vo, 6s. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE 


THOUGHTS OF. Transiated literally, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, Iatro- 
ductory Essay on the Philosophy, aud Index. By Grorer Lona, M.4. New 
Edition, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 


2vols. pott 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EPICTETUS.  Arrian’s Discourses, with the 
Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by 
Georce Lone, M.A. New Bdition, printed at the Chiswick Press on Hand- 
made Paper, and bound in buckram, 





Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


ROBERT BROWNING. Handbook to Robert 


Browning’s Works. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR, Sixth Edition, Revised, 
with a Bibliography. 





Large 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


PICTURE POSTERS. A Handbook on the 


History of the Illustrated Placard. With numerous Reproductions of the 
most Artistic Examples of all Countries. By 0. T. J. Hart. 
* Practically the first attempt to give an account of the movement,”—Times, 





Small crown 4to, 8s, 6d. net. 


ETCHING IN ENGLAND. By Freperick 


Wepmore. With 50 Reproductions, Binding by Gleeson White, 

*,* Tois volume will be practically a survey of the Art of Etching as under- 
stood in England by its finer practitiouers, from Turner and Girtin, to the 
present time, 

**Mr. Wedmore’s excellent volume.’”’—Daily News. 





Super-royal 8vo, £3 33, 


SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An 


Illustrated Chronicle, By Ernest Kuys. With Prefatory Essay by F, G. 
SterHens, Printed at the Chiswick Press. With 120 Illustrations, in- 
cluding 15 Photogravures 











4to, 506 copies only, £2 5s. net. 


THE ART OF VELASQUEZ. A Critical 


Study. By RB. A. M. Stevenson. Printed on Hand-made Paper at the 
Chiswick Press, With 20 Photogravure Plates, and an Appendix of about 
50 Full-page Illustrations. 





Small Colombier 8vo, 21s. net, 


ALBERT MOORE, HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


By A. Lys Batpry. With 8 Photogravures and about 70 other Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With binding designed by Gleeson White. 





Small Colombier 8vo, 21s. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. A 


Record and Review. By Matcotm Bett, Third Edition, in special binding 
designed by Gieeson White. 





Small Oolombier 8vo, 21s, net. 


RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS AND OTHER 


GREAT PICTURES, Reproduced from the Original Paintings, By Karu 
Karo.y, With 53 Illustrations, including 9 Photogravures, Binding by 
Gleeson White. 


Small Colombier 8vo, 21s, net. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE GREAT ARTISTS, 


A.D. 1400-1700. By Mrs. ARTHUR Bett (N. D’Anvers). With 43 Illustrations, 
including 8 Photogravures, Binding by Gleeson White. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York St., Covent Garden. 








MESSRS. 
METHUEN'’S LIST. 


8S. BARING-GOULD, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


BONAPARTE. By 8. Barina-Gounp. With over 450 Illustrations in the 
Text and 12 Photogravure Plates, large 4to, 36s, 

This study of the most extraordinary life in history is written rather for the 
general reader than for the military student, and while following the main lines 
of Napoleon’s career, is concerned chiefly with the development of his character 
and his personal qualities, Special stress is laid on his early life—the period 
in which his mind and character took their definite shape and direction, 

The great feature of the book is its wealth of illustration. There are over 450 
Illustrationg, large and small, in the text, and there are also 12 Full-page Photo- 
gravures. Every important incident of Napoleon's career has its illustration, 
while there are a large number of portraits of his contemporaries, reproductions 
of famous pictures, of contemporary caricatures, of his handwriting, &. 











RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW POEMS. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. By Ropyarp 


Kietine. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition. 150 Copies 
on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 30 Copies on Japanese Paper, 
demy 8vo, 42s. net. [Second Edition, 
“The new poems of Mr, Rudyard Kiplivg have all the spirit and swing of their 
predecessors. Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation on which Mr, Kipling 
has built the whole of his work.”—Times, 
‘* Pull of passionate patriotism and the Imperial epirit.”—Yorkshire Post. 
“The Empire has found a singer; it is no depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesman may have, one way or other, to take account of them.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
“©The Seven Seas’ is the most remarkable book of verse that Mr. Kipling has 
given us. Here the human sympathy is broader and deeper, the patriotism 
heartier and faller, the intellectual and spiritual insight keener.”—Globe, 
* Animated through and through with indubitable genius.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** Packed with inspiration, with humour, with pathos.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“All the pride of empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the 
energy, the masterful etrength and the wonderful endurance and death-scorning 
pluck which are the very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character, 
are here.” —Daily Mail. 
‘*This volume overflows with the kind of verse which stings the pnlso of the 
reader, and provokes him to an unwonted show of emotion.” —Daily Graphic, 


UNIFORM WITH “THE SEVEN SEAS.” 


POEMS AND BALLADS. By “Q.” 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


NAVAL POLICY: with a Description of 


English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. Steevens. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

“ A most opportune and invaluable work; just the book that was wanted. Mr, 
Steevens has rendered a truly national service.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** A conscientious and rational criticism, well fitted to administer a wholesome 
fillip to a public only too apt to show excessive confidence,.”’"—Glasgow Herald, 

‘* That this book will have a large sale is our earnest hope. It fully deserves 
it. It is written excellently well; it is thoughtful and suggestive. It will bea 
clear and useful guide in the controversies of the hour, and no one can take it up, 
however much he knows, without being instructed.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Qleverly and brilliantly written.”—Manchester Guardian, 





THE TURKISH CRISIS. 


THE FALL AND INSURRECTION 


OF TURKEY. By Professor H, ANTHONY SaLMoné, Crown 8vo, 272 pp» 
with 3 Portraits, 3s. 6d, 
The work describes the real causes which have brought about the present 
crisis, and gives an account of the origin and development of the Reform Party, 
as well as its aims and policy, 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND 
PRACTICE, By L.L, Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 63. 

This book consists of a number of Studies in Economics and Industrial and 

Social Problems, 


LIFE IN WEST LONDON: a Study 
and a Contrast. By ARTHUR SHERWELL, Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d, ‘Social 
Questions” Series. 

This work deals with the social, industrial, and moral condition of the more 
crowded portions of West London, 272 pp. with an Appendix containing many 
important tables and statistics. 


MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. 


By G. W. StEEvens. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 
A Series of Soliloquies in which famous men of antiquity—Julius Cx:ar, Nero, 
Alcibiades, &c.—attempt to express themselves in the modes of thought and lan- 
guage of to-day. 


*,* Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and BOOK 
GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


SOME DELIGHTFUL GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


VOL. II. NOW R&ADY, 
THORNTON’S SPORTING TOUR in the 


NORTH. By Oolonel T. Txorntoy, of Thornville Royal. With the Original 
Tilustrations by Garrard, Coloured Plates by G. ge, and other Lilustra- 
tions. Larze 8vo, handsomely bound, lds. Also a limited Large Paper 


dition, £2 23, net. 
onan, L. I. NOW READY. 


The LIFE of a FOX, and The DIARY of 


a HUNTSMAN. By Txomas Smita, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley 
Hounds. With the Original Illustrations by tis Author, and 6 Coloured 
Plates by G. H. Ja)land, Large 8vo, handso:rely bound, 15s. Also a limited 
Large-Paper Edition, with Plates on Japavese vellum, £2 2s. net. 
WORLD.—" No hunting men should be without this book in their libraries,”’ 
GUARDIAN.—“ A delightful gift-book, and in this character we specially com- 
mend it to those of our readers who will soon be wondering ‘ what they can give 
toa young man.’” han gt ap ei pe 
PRESENTATION EDITION OF DEAN HOLE’S FAMOUS WORK. 


A BOUK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. 


8. Rrynotps House, Dean of Rochester. With 4 beautiful Coloured Plates 
by H. G. Moon, and Illustrations in Black and White by G. 8. Elgood, R.I. 
Handsomely bound, 10-, 6d, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


The PLANT LORE and GARDEN CRAFT 


of SHAKESPEARE. Bythe Rev. Canon E1uacomse, Author of “In a 
Gloucestershire Garden.” With 80 Illustrations, handsomely bound, 10s, 6d. 


ATREASURYof MINOR BRITISH POETRY 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by J. Courton CoLiins, M.A. Hand. 
some y bound, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MANCHESCER GUARDIAN.—“ The idea is an admirable one and it has 
been — carried out. The book is a valuable contribation to poetical 
literatare.”” 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
HENRI ROCHEFORT’S ADVENTURES of 


MY LIFE. Second Edition, 2 vols, 25s. 


FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of INDIA. 


By Lieut.-Col. PoLtox, Author of “Sport in Burmah.” Illustrated by A. C. 
Corbould, Demy 8vo, 163, 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Anexciting and delightful book of sport. Certainly 
it is among the best books of the kind ever published, both in material and 
treatment.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“ The best book on big game that has been published 
this season.” 


IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS: a 


Record of Sport and Travel. By S.J. Stong, late Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Western Circle North-West Provinces of India, With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by Charies Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—* A work which will fill all lovers of sport with delight 
—and with envy.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Of all the works on Indian sport which come to us 
one year with another this is the handsomest, and one of the most thoroughly 
interesting.” 


THROUGH the SUB-ARCTIC FOREST: a 


Record of 4,000 Miles Exploration in British Columbia and Alaska, By 
WakBURTON PIKE, Author of “* Barren Grounds of Canada.” With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, lés. 

LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ Not only is Mr. Pike an experienced and daring 
explorer, but he has the gift of a particularly entertaining recounter. The work 
is one of very wide scope; it includes numberless exciting incidents, displays a 
cultured mind, a steadfast and courageous nature, and is replete with most 
valuable information.” 


HABIT and INSTINCT: a Study in Hercdity. 


By Prof. C. Ltorp Moraeay, Author of ‘‘ Animal Life and Intelligence.” Based 
on the Author’s ‘* Lowell Lectures” in 1895-96. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
LIVERPOOL POST.—‘ For the first time a great authority has placed the 
ae of ‘Instinct v. Homan Reasoning’ on a clear and almost demonstrable 
asis.”” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Full of interest to that wide circle of readers to 
whom animate nature presents inexhaustib e attraction. Indeed, there is hardly 
& page in the whole work which will not repay careful perusal,” 


NEW NOVELS. 
A RELUCTANT EVANGE-; INTERLUDES. By Mavup 
LIST. By ALIce Spinner, Author OXENDEN. 63, 
of “A Study in Colour,” &¢. 63. SCOTSMAN.—* An admirably written 


book, The author is to be congratu- 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Good, | lated on the strength with which she 
too, is Miss Spinner’s budget of short | portrays men and women, and describes 
stories. ‘Buckra Tommie’ is an ex- 


ori the passions of love or grief that 
quisitely pathetic story.” 


sometimes fills the mind,” 
NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED, 
WAGNER'S HEROINES :| THREE BooKs BY KIRK 


Brunhilda, Senta, Isolda. By Con- 
SNOW-SHOES and 


STANCE Mauvp. Illustrated by 
W. T. Maud. Crown 8y0, hand- SLEDGES. By Kirr Munroe, 
Author of “‘ The Fur Seal’s Tooth.” 


somely bound, 5s. 
Finely I'lustrate’, 5s. 


WAGNER’S HEROES: 
T 4 " ; i GLASGOW HERALD.—‘A stirring 
annbaiiver, Lohengrin, Parsifal* aed thoroughly eujayatle heck.” 


Hans Sachs. By Constance Maup- 
Illustrated by H. Granville Fell. RICK DALE: a Story of 
the Far North-West. By Kirk 


Handzomely bound, 5s. 
HOW DICK and MOLLY! Mownor. Finely Iiinstrated, 5s. 

SAW ENGLAND. By M.H.Corn-| GLASGOW HERALD,.—‘“ By the 

WALL-LEGH. With numerous Illus-|same accomplished and ever popular 
writer as ‘ Snow-Shoes and Sledges.’” 


trations, crown 4:0, 53. 
HOW DICK and MOLLY|The FUR SEAL’S TOOTH. 

















WENT ROUND the WORLD. A Tale of Alaskan Adventure. By 
By M. H. Coxnwati-LecH. With Kirk Muvwroz. Finely LIllus- 
numerous I.lustrations, crown trated, 5s. 

4to, 5s, GRAPHIC.—“ Anexcellent sea-story.” 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FISTH AVENUE. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Super-royal 8-o, 21s. net. 

STAINED GLASS AS AN ART. By Henry Hotrpay. 
With a Coloured Reproduction of the Drawing for “The Creation,” 20 
Collotypes, and many I}lustrations in the Text from Designs by Sir Hdward 
Burne-Jones, W. B. Richmond and the Author. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STORIES OF NAPLES AND THE CAMORRA. By 
peo Grayt. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. 
APPER. 
Mr. Guiapstone writes to the publishers:—‘In all the tales I think it most 
interesting and instructive—in the two first delightful, and extremely skilful 
algo...... Mr. Grant must have been a delightful man.” 


Crown 8vo, 6« 


THE YOKE OF EMPIRE. Sketches of the 
Queen’s Prime Ministers. By Reainatp B. Brett. With Phetogravure 
Portraits of Her Majesty the Queen, the Prince Consort, Peel, Melbourne, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone. 


Snper-royal 8vo, 3ls. 6d. ret. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WALKER, 
A.R.A. By JoHN GEORGE Marks. With 13 Photogravures and 100 Iila-trations. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The ‘ Life and Letters’ written and edited by 
his brother-in-law, Mr. J. G@. Marks, and furnished as it is with a full complement 
of exquisite reproductions of drawings and pictures, should finally settle his 
niche in the Temple of Fame. Mr. Marks, with excess of modesty, disclaims the 
literary pretension, and yet from out his knowledge and admiration of Walker 
he has derived a perfect portrait.” 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS, Miniature Edition. 


12 vols. in Box, 21s. 
HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


JANE AUSTEN’S “EMMA.” With 40 Illustrations by 


Houeu Tuomson, and an Introduction by Austin Dosson. In cloth ele- 
gant, gilt edgas, 5s.; in plain cloth, anent edges, 3s. 64. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHAKLES KINGSLEY’S 


WESTWARD HO! An L£dition de Luze, with 80 Full- 


age and other Iliustrations by Cuartes E. Brock. Printed in red and 
Binck, in 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 21s, 


CRANFORD SERIES.-— New Volumes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. ByanOtpBoyr. With 
80 Illustrations by KpmunpD J. SULLIVAN. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ The most acceptable gift-book that any British 
boy could wish for.” 
With 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Wasarneton Irvine. 
an Introduction by EL1zABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Illustrated with Drawings 
of the Places mentioned by JoserpH PENNELL. Also a limited Edition on 
Super-royal, Hand-made paper, with 12 extra Lithographic Proofs, 42s. net, 
(250 Conies for America, and 250 Copies for England.) 


FOURTH EDITION. with Supplemen'ary Chapter on the 
ARMENIAN QUESTION, 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT: being Notes of a 
Vacation Tour inthe Autumn of 1876. By James Bryce, Author of *‘ The 
Holy Roman Empire,” ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,” &. With Engrav- 
ing and Coloured Map, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ To that charming book of travel the author has now added 

a supplementary chapter, giving the history of the last ‘ Twenty Years of the 

Armenian Question.’ It is a chapter of modern history which Mr. Bryce has 

special, and perhaps unique, qualitications for writing......He is a historian at 

once of brilliant parts and impartial temper.” 


With Tl'ustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
ARCHBISHOP BENSON IN IRELAND. A Record of 
his Irish Sermons and Addresses, 1896. Edited by J. H. Bernarp, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. [Ready on the 22nd. 
Orown 8vo, 6s, 
NEW STARTS ‘IN LIFE, and other Sermons. By the 
Right Rev. Puitttirs Brooxs, D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of 
__ Massachusetts. — 


Foap. 8y0. 1s. 6d. net. 

FOUR CHILDREN IN PROSE AND VERSE. By 
W. Treco Wess, Author of “Indian Lyrics,” “Select Epigrams from 
Martial for English Readers.” 

SECOND EDITION, demv 8vo, 288, 

A TREATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. By J. Arruur 

Puuies, F.R S., V.e.G.S., F.C.S., M.Inst.0.E, Second Edition, Rewritten 

and greatly Enlarged by Henry Louis, M.A., Professor of Mining, Durham 

College of Science. 















































Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. net. 
POPULAR FALLACIES REGARDING BIMETALLISM. 
___By Sir RoBERT EDGCUMBE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. net. 


RICH AND POOR. By Mrs. Bernarp BosanQuet. 
TIMES.—“* The book, though brief, is very thorough, and deals witn most of 
the difficulties of ordinary ocenrrence.” 
Keadv on the 22nd. 


MACMILLAN s MAGAZINE. 











0. 447. JANUARY. Price 1s, 
ConNTENTS. 
1, Toe Secret or Sarst Fiorew.| 4. Nor Maps wy Germany. 


Chaps. 27-30. 

. NovEts or IrisH LiFe. 

. Mr. CHarLes Lams oF THE INDIA 
House. 


5. CATULLUS AND HIS FRIENDS. 
6 A OHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 
7. JUANITA’s REVENGE. 


Cobo 





Tilustrated. price 1s. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for JANUARY contains, 


besides many Stories and Articles:— 
NELSON IN THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. By Alfred T. Mahan, U.S.N. 
NAPOLEON'S INTEREST IN THE BATTLE OF NEw ORLEANS. By W. H. Robarts. 
OC »ntinuation of F, Marion Crawford’s New Storv. A Rose or YEST®RDAY. 





Iilustrated, price 1s. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for JANUARY 


contains, bes:des many Stories and Articles :— 
Danny AND THE Mason. By Gertrude P. Greble. 
Mirrors oF Arr. By Tudor Jenks. 
Master Skyitarx. Chaps. 8-9. By John Bennett. 











MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 
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FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrox—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 

PresipentT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Ouarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of eg Ore Derroury-CuainmaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
Pursician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 2 Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 

Secrrrany—G. H. HODGSON, Ksq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. | Annual Income, £407,972. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonus. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LaxGk Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1896, amounted to £560 000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES aarantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH BIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
a mangos | the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
antrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &o. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA COLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNK’S OHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manvuractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 13d , 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. tat PRINCE or WALES, K.G_ —— President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R8.8. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. Copley 
Christie, Esq., J. W Courthope, Esq., C.B , Earl of Crewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. R. Greev, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.O.S.1., Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, 0.B., K.0.M.G., W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., 
W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidnes J. Low, E-q, Frank T, Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, 
Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. ; 

The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. 


to Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 




















HE UNION BANE of NOW READY, cloth, lettered, 33, 6d. 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. ; - 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. Verses, Wise or Otherwise. 
Paid-np Ospital .... By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 





Reserve Fund.......sse0000 
Reserve Liability of Prop a 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, 

and all Booksellers’. 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughoat the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 


Colonies, 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent LONDON. Established 1782, 
for collection, Lowest Ourrent Rates, 


Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C, MACDONALD, Joint 
¥. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
71 Cornhill, London, E.0, 


a 








FIRST NUMBER JUST READY, 
Royal 8vo, 88 pp., 6d, net, 


THE 
NEW CENTURY REVIEW. 
JANUARY, 1897, 


ConTENTs, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
- Monoare D. Conway. ARENA, | BB. 
HE CONTROL oF VOLUNTARY 
orally MLE. Scuoois. By J. H, 
THE PREVAILING IGNORANCE OF TH 
EnGuanp. By W. Blake Odgers, Q.¢., LL a 
Is PaRLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE DECAYING aT Wesr- 
e rrerent By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
HE INTERNATIONAL SocraList 
o LEssons, a, 4 Maltman Barry, verene ae Mp 
ROFESSOR In-S1Lo. By 8S. Baring-G 
a REFORM, rn tere gong 
mE DECLINE OF PREMIERSHIP, 
- —— a om &. 
ERSIAN ON THE ARMENIAN Mas 
a 4 Haweis, M.A, ee 
ILLIAM MorRIS: a Memory, Personal 
wise. By John OC. Kenworthy, oak Cte 
REVIEWS, 
Monthly, price 6d. net, 


London: THE New CEnturRy REVIEW Orricr, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. ; and THE 
Unicorn Press, 26 Paternoster Square, H.C, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen, 


Bots. +Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent + 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 18s, 7g, 6d, 
will be fonnd equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINK, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom. 

mend this wine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9. 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign honses who pester private 

consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 228., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1850, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








IRKBECK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON ELDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly baiances, when not drawn 
below £100, ; 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


RIDING, DRIVING, 


ACCIDENTS sions craes%, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A, VIAN, Secretary. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


y ° 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 


9 T oot 9: e 6 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD | young sERVANTS is prepared to seud the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 


e 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 


permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 


PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London se ; ‘if 

for filling, on the most Somiumne tore, orders for their own STANDARD | 22 quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, ou application to the SECRETARY. 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, w.0., to whom Subscriptions aud 
: Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 





Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 


Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 


allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- pecnarriaL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


t executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
treet, London, H.C. 


OOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON.—Special 

New List just readv, containing the best Illustrated Books for P:esents 

and all the Newest Books for Children.—Post-free of A, and F, DENNY, 
804 Strand. W.C., and 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 








HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe sone wee «= £25,000,000 
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THOS. DE LA RUE & COS 
LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 


NEW EDITION (22nd), 80th Thousand, cap. 8vo, 
cloth, poe Mg prics 5s. Handsomely printed in 
red and bleck. vised throughout. 


WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 


of. By “ OaVENDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
NEW EDITION (9th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 53. Handsomely printed in red and black. 
PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game, by ‘‘ CavenpisH.” 





NEW EDITION (4th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughont, price 5s, 


ECARTE, LAWS of. Adopted by 
A << 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price, 10s. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, ex- 


Champion. Edited by “ Cavenpisu.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, 





FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s. Handsomely printed in red and black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and the UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “ Cavenpisx.” 


CARD GAMES by “Cavendish.” 


Price 6d. each. American Leads (8vo). POCKET 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. 
Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique, 
Eearté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil- 
Five. Calabraseila, Sixty-Six. 








THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENOE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, yilt, price 16s, 


PATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated 


with numerous Diagrams. By ‘‘ CavENDISH.” 
Tiandsomely printed in red and black. 





THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 1s, 6d. 


2 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, With 
a Guide to the Game, by ‘‘ CavenpisH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d, 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Ciay. 





SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 3s. 6d, 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 
Poise, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientifc and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
*WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price ls. 6d, 


BRIDGE, LAWS of. Adopted by 


the Portiand and Tarf Clubs; ana a Guide .o 
the Game, by “‘ Boaz.” 


HOMO, GUIDE to. By Henry J. 
Wentz. An Amusing and Intellectual Game 
for Two, played on a Draught-board, With 
pieces, price 1s. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDKNSED DIARI is, PORTABLE DIARIES 
CALENDARS, &c., for 1897, in great variety, may 
now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers, Also, 
“FINGER,” “THUMB,” & “ PALM”-SHAPED 
DIARIES, in neat cases. Wholesale only of the 
Publishers, 














THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E£.0. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


e P.P $’°S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
Selected Christmas List. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard Edition, in 21 vols., 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £2 12s. 6d. Half brown calf, gilt top, £4 14s.; half blue and 
green polished morocco, gilt top, £5 2s. 6d. ; half brown polished morocco, panelled back, £5 10s. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS AND LIFE. 9 vols. in 8. 


Crown 8ro, tastefully bound in art linen cloth, paper label title, and in atraight-grained cloth, with 
panelled title, 42s, Sold in sets only. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap Uniform Edition, Illus- 


trated. The Set (8 vols. in 7), handsomely bound in half-calf, marbled edges, 423. net; gilt top, 453 
net. ; balf-morocco, gilt top, 45s. net. 


THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. By Joun Sxetroy, C.B., 


LL.D, FIRST SERIES.—Sixth Edition, post 8vo, with a Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES.—Second Edition, with Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s, net. 


FROM BATUM TO BAGHDAD. By Watrer B. Harris, 


F.R.G.S., Author of “ Tafilet,” &. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. With numerous Illus- 
trations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE ZNEID OF VIRGIL. Books I.-VI. 


Sir TuroporE Martin, K.0.B, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE WORKS OF HORACE. Translated into English Verse 


by Sir TaxoporEe Marriy. With Lifo and Notes, New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by Sir 


TuHeopore Martin. PART I.—Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Ninth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 338. 6d, 
PART II.—Second Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 6s, 





Translated by 


A CRICKETER’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


ANNALS OF THE FREE FORESTERS, from 1856 to the 


Present Day. By W. K. R. Beprorn, W. E. W. Cotrins, and other Contributors. With 55 Portraits 
and 59 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
Note.—Only 250 copies of this volume are offered for sale, 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


By Hevena Favcit (Lady Martin). Dedicated by permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen. Fifth Edition, with Portrait by Lehmann, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HERO OF THE DARK CONTINENT. Memoir of Rev. 


Wa. Arriecx Scort, M.A ,M.B., 0.M., Church of Scotiand Missionary at Blantyre, British Central Africa. 
By W. Henry Ranxine, B.D., Minister at St. Boswell’s. With a Portrait and other Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 5s. 


THE FLOWERING OF THE ALMOND-TREE, and other 


Poems, By Onristian Burke. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 


POEMS. ByJ.B. Sstxiek, Author of “Ethics and Asthetics 


of Modern Poetry,” “ Bible Truths with Shakespearian Parallels,” &c. Printed on antique paper, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems. 


By Professor Aytoux, D.C.L. Beautifully Illustrated by Sir J. No#l Paton, New and Cheaper 
Edition, small 4to, 10s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND: from Agricola’s Invasion 


to the Extinction of the Last Jacobite Insurrection. By Jonn Hitt Burton, D.C.L., Historiographer- 
Royal for Scotland. New and Enlarged Edition, 8 vols., and Index, crown 8yo0, £3 33, 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kivctaxe. New and Cheaper Edition, 


with a Biographical Sketch and Portrait of the Author, crown 8v0, 3s, 6d. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY.  Pronouncing, 


Etymological, and Explanatory. New Edition. With Supplement by Wituram Bayne. Library 
Edition, half-morocco, 18s, net. 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY 8. R. CROCKETT. 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. A New Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by D. StorrarR Me tprum, and Illustrated by John Wallace. Feap. 8vo vols., 33. net each. 
ANNALS OF TH PARISH, and AYRSHIRE LEGATEES, 2 vols.; SIR ANDREW WYLIE, 
2vols.; THE ENTAIL, 2 vols; THE PROVOST, and THE LAST OF THE LAIRDS, 2 vols, 

*,* The Set in half-calf antique, £1 7s, 6d, 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





Price 7s. 6d. each. 


Two Entirely New Books with all the changes to date. Full 
of Original Illustrations and Full-page Plates. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF 
SPORT AND PASTIME. 


Edited by Professor Horrmany. 


EVERY GIRL’S BOOK OF SPORT, 
OCCUPATION, AND PASTIME. 


Edited by Mrs. Mary WHITLEY. With Articles by H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Teck, Mrs. Rentoul Esler, Mrs. Conyers Morrell, Lady Jeune, Lady John 
Hay, and others. 
“Every girl will find in Mrs. Whitley’s book of ‘Sport, Occupation, and 
Pastime ’ a really valuable companion.” —Daily Telegraph. 





Price 5s. 


SCOTLAND FOR EVER! or, The Adventures 


of Alex. M‘Donell. A New Book for Boys. By Colonel Percy Groves, 
Author of ‘‘ With Claymore and Bayonet,” &c. With Full-page Illustrations 
by Harry Payne. 





Price 21s, 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’S WRITINGS. The 


Forcham Edition, in 6 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


Price £1 11s. 6d. . 


THE D’ARTAGNAN ROMANCES OF ALEX- 


ANDRE DUMAS. In 9 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
ROUTLEDGE’S CROWN CLASSICS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3. 6d. each volume, 
A NEW SERIES OF THE BEST STANDARD WORKS, in large clear type. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


2 vols. [Now ready. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 


LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By G. 


Barnett SmitH. Brought down to September, 1896, with 12 pages of 
Illustrations. 
The TWENTY-THIRD EDITION of 


CHARLES MACKAY’S A THOUSAND AND 


ONE GEMS OF ENGLISH POKTRY, with considerable Additions, 














Price 1s. 6d. each. 
ROUTLEDGE’S MODERN CLASSICS. 
ANEW SERIES OF CLASSICS, beautifully printed and tastefully bound, 


CARLYLE’S HEROES AND HERO 


WORSHIP. [Now ready, 





Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d. 


THE FERNANDEZ RECITER (POPULAR). 


A Collection of Popular and Novel Recitations, Selected and Arranged by 
JAMES FERNANDEZ. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, and NEW YORK. 


THE WORKS OF “E. V. B.” 


Bound in cloth and parciiwent, and Illustrated, 5s. 
NINTH EDITION. 


DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 


*©To all who would know something of the delight that a garden can afford we 
recommend the book.”—Spectator. 
SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 
Bound in parchment and Dlustrated, 6s.; roxburghe, 15s, 


ROS ROSARUM: 


Dew of the Ever-Living Rose, gathered from the Poet’s Gardens of 
Many Lands, by ‘‘E. V. B.” 
“A literary garden of great variety and beauty, upon which the editor must 
have expended a world of patience and taste.”—Glasgow Herald. 








Bound in cloth and parchment, ard Illustrated, 5s. 


A GARDEN OF PLEASURE. 


“‘The book is a beautiful record of a beautifnl thing, and is fall of tender 
thoughts and quaint fancies.” —Manchester Guardian. 


Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 6s. 


A BOOK OF THE HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS. 


“Perfect in type and illustrations, and antique in binding and appearance 
The quotationsare all carefully selected and are very beautiful.”’—Scottish Leader, 


The above Four Works can be had ina 


Handsome Old Gold Cloth Box, 
suitable for presentatien, price 25s. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO,’s 
New Books for Christmas Presents, 





“ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST PRESENTS OF THE YEAR.” 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life anq 


Letters. By Juxi1a Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Ad i 

gravures, royal 8vo, 15s. “‘ A fascinating ool.” pe Bi RR, 7. 
complete and ample account.”"—Times. “ Full of interest, pathos, and inspira. 
ion. 


The plates give a real value to the book.”— Bookman. 


ADVENTURES OF ROGER L’ESTRANGE, 


Edited by Dominick Daty. With Preface b - Ms 

“ Everything that a modern adventure sto: dele satsine Oka se 6s, 
even a love tnterest so prettily developed and 80 entirely satisfactory that ~ is 
of a Stevenson or a Crockett might have set it down, Fenimore Coop has i band 
no more convincing account of the horrors of Indian torture and impri. on: ~ 
The style is the style of Defoe with much of Defoe's simple chara" hasee 


CHRONICLE. 
DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS (ENGLISH). 


By Colonel P. H. Datstac, M.P. Second Edition (this da 

7s. 6d, ** An improvement upon Bartlett's.” Times. - The PRiliness = 
accuracy of its references ymake it worthy of a place in every library where 
scholarship is valued.”—ScotsMaNn. ‘‘A distinct advance on all its prede. 
cessors.”—JOURNAL OF Epucation. “‘ Up-to-date and admirably explicit,”— 
Patt MALL Gazetre. : 


WITH FACSIMILE LETTER FROM THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 


THE ANGEL PRINCESS (Princess Alice), 


By Epwarp W. Darsy. With 6 Plates by F. ©. Tilney. Imp. 16mo gilt 
leatherette, gilt edges, in box, 5s, ‘*To have written it you must have many 
recollections of my Mother.’’—ALIx, PRINCESS OF HESSE, 


“TOM JONES” FOR FAMILY READING. 


TOM JONES: the History of a Foundling. 


By Henry Fieitpina. Adapted for Family Reading, by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, J. E. M. Fiecpina. 68. “Miss Fielding has performed a useful 
service in preparing an expurgated ‘Tom Jones,’ Fielding is thus for the first 
time made accessible to an important section of the reading public. ‘The 
volume preserves the spirit while preserving the very language of the author, 
Had Fieldvng lived it is no great feat of imagination to fancy his doing for him. 
self what has been so successfully done by his descendant.”—Da1Ly CHRONICLE, 


THE FARM IN THE KAROO: a Sketch o 


Sonth African Life. By Mrs, Carsy- Hopson. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

“Delightfully natural,”—Datty TELEGRAPH. ‘*A regular boy’s book, alt 

about snakes, elephants, Hottentots, ostrich-farming, oons, and other 

a of the Cape.”—SatTuRpDAY Review. “ Excellent reading.”—LiTER«RY 
ORLD. 


A CHRISTMAS OARD IN BOOKLET FORM. In white and gold, 1s, 


TRUE WOMANHOOD. By W. Connincuam, 


D.D., Vicar of St. Mary’s, Cambridge. The Power of Woman; Marriage as 
= Vocation; Motherhood; Woman’s Work ; Woman as a Teacher; Womans 
ission. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 





THE NEW LIBRARY. 


Carefully printed on antique paper, crown 8vo, and in specially designed bindings, 
cloth, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. each; morocco, gilt leaves, 5s. each, 


SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES : 


Characteristics of Women—Moral, Poetical, and Historical, By Mrs, 

Jameson, Author of ‘‘Sacred and Legendary Art.” 
“The most charming of all the works of a charming writer.” “ 
—Pl *s Mag 


“© It will always remain one of the classics of Shakspearian criticism,”—Globe, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


By WitiiaAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Comprising: Mrs, Perkin’s Ball, 
Our Street, Dr. Birch and His Young Friends, Rebecca and Rowena, The 
Kickleburys on the Rhine, and The Rose and the Ring. Inl von ne 

6 acy. 





London: GEORGE NEWNES, Limited. 





NOW READY. 


The TRUE LIFE of CAPT. SIR RICHARD 


F, BURTON, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S., &c. Written by his Niece, GEORGIANA 
M, STISTED, with the authority and approval of the Burton Family. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 5s, net. 
“The niece seems to have caught the romantic spirit of her uncle so com- 
pletely, that scarce a page is without some pulsation of that fiery life whose: 
record has now been so fitly written.”—Morning Leader, 
“There have been few better romances ever written.” —Sketch, 


H. 8. NICHOLS, 3 Soho Square, and 62a Piccadilly, London, We 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

Jogued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usnal cash discounts. 

b  igrceqreti mer OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, ‘heology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 


Siate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility —EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


or Exchanged, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’SLIST 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR CHARLES HALLE. 


Being an Autobiography (1819-1860) with Correspondence and Diaries, 
Edited by his Son, C. E. HALLE, and his Daughter, 
MARIE HALLE. 


From the Pail Mall Gazette —“ Alone among recent memoirs, this book must 
rauk as the sincere and trae expression of a singularly noble character. Other 
men may have heen as great who have written autobiography. Few have 
written it so well...... The book is a mine of amusing anecdotes, all of them really 


well told 


New Volume by H. SETON MERRIMAN & S. G. TALLENTYRE. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Rackham, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other 


Okaracter Notes. By H. Seton Merriman, Author of “The Sowers,” 
“With Edged Tools,” &c., and 8, G. TALLENTYRE, 


NEW VOLUME OF “‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
“ Absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”—Times, 
“The magnum opus of our generation.” —Truth. 
On December 23rd, royal 8vo, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s, net. Volume XLIX, (ROBINSON—RUSSELL) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
A Further Volume will be Issued Quarterly until the Completion of the Work. 
Note—A full prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, will be sent on application, 


THE BORDERER. By Avam Lizzurn. 


Crown 8vo, 63, 


THE WITCHFINDER. By T. Petzarr. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER 


VON DER VOGELWEIDE, THE MINNESINGER. Trans- 
_ on ea Puutties, M.A, With 6 Full-page Illustrations, small 
to, 10s. net. 


RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Doytz, 


Author of ‘The White Company,” &. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 
From Punch.— A delightful quality about ‘Rodney Stone’ is its lilting ‘ go.’ 
There is not a dull page init from first to last, All is light, colour, movement, 
blended and inspired by a master hand.” 


NEW STORY BY H. S. MERRIMAN. 
THE 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for January contains the first instalment of a NEW SERIAL 
STORY by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ THE 
SOWERS,” &c., entitled— 


IN | KEDAR’S TENTS, 


THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR, THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By 
(January). AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 
THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I.:| THE LAGOON. By JoserxH Conran. 
an Anniversary Study. By OC. H.| CONCERNING TEA. By E. V. Lucas. 
FAMOUS TRIALS: the Road Mystery. 


By J. B, ATLAY. 

“NEVER THE LOTOS CLOSES.” By 
E. and H. Heron. 

THE GREAT GAME OF CANADA. 











Fiera, 

THREE WEEKS AT THE COURT OF 
WINDSOR, SEPTEMBER, 1837. By 
the late Hon. sir CHarLEs Murray, 


0. 
THE MAKING OF A “* PARADISE.” By Cuiive Puinuiprs-WoLLeY. 
By 0. J. CornisH. PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. Price One Shilling. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Edited 


and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.0., M.P., and FREpDERIC G. 
Kenyon. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a 
Portrait-Frontispiece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per volume. 

*,* An Edition has also been printed on Oxford India Paper. This can be 
obtained only through Booksellers, who will furnish particulars as to price, &c. 
PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. By the Rev. H. N. 

Hurcuinson, Author of “Extinct Monsters,” ‘‘ Creatures of Other Days,” 
&c. With a Preface by Sir Henry Howortn, M.P., F.B.8., and 10 Full-page 
Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. By Mrs. Humpnry Warp, Author 
of “ Kobert Elsmere,” ‘The History of David Grieve,” ‘ Marcella,” &c. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SOWERS. By H.S. Mzrrman, Author of “With Edged 
Tools,” &c, Kleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLEG KELLY. By S. R. Crocxzrr, Author of “Tho Raiders;” 


&c. Thirty-second Thousand. Orown 8vo, 63. 


BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 


f *.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward post- 
pee on application, their Catalogue of Publications, containing 
particulars of Works by 








Mf M. Thackeray, G. H. Lewes. Hon. Emily Lawless, 

z bert Browning. W. E. Norris. George Gissing. 

; “we Browning, The Author of ** Molly Hamilton Aidé. 

rH rAddington Symonds. Bawn.” Anthony Trollope. 
rs. Humphry Ward. The Author of * John Holme Lee. 

Mrs. Oliphant, a 


Herring. Mrs. Gaskell, 








Sir Wu. Muir, K.0.8.1. Conan Doyl i 
0.8, yle. The Sisters Bronté. 
Matthew Arnold, James Payn. The Author of “The 
pilig Stephen, H. Rider Haggard. Gamekeeperat Home,” 
Sion hackeray, Stanley J. Weyman. And other Popular 
ir A. Helps, Henry Seton Merriman. Writers. 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portrait, crown 4to, 10s, 6d. 


LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. 


With Selections from his Unpublished Poems, 
By Sir HENRY STEWART CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE. 


This Memoir has already been printed and circulated privately among a few of 
Lord Bowen’s personal friends, and at the request of many of them it is now 
published in a slightly enlarged form. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


A Practical Explanation. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 


ContENTS.—The Sermon — The Beatitudes in General — The Beatitudes in 
Detail—The Deepening of the Law—The Christian Motive—The Lord’: 
Prayer—Unworldiiness—Christian Characteristics—Concluding Warnings, 





With many new Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT: 


Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, the Suez Canal, the Pyramids, Sinai, 
the Fyoom, the Course of the Nile from Dongola, &c. 
A New and entirely Revised Edition. 
Edited by Miss BRODRICK and Professor SAYCE; 
With the assistance of distinguished Egyptologists and Officials. 





Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


EILEEN’S JOURNEY: a True History 


in Fairyland for Children and Young Readers, By Ernest AnTHUR JELF. 
With Illustrations. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR 
WORKS BY H. C. BARKLEY, 
Author of ‘‘ Between the Danube and the Black Sea,” 


MY BOYHOOD: a Story-Book for Boys. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. - 


STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT- 


OATCHING. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





With Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical 


Reminiscences of the late Mrs, RuNDLB CuaRLgs, Author of “ The Schénberg- 
Cotta Family.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCH IN 


LONDON. 1.EAST LONDON. By the Bishop of Stepney. 2. WEST 
LONDON. By the Bishop of Martsorover. 3. SOUTH LONDON. By 
the Bishop of SoutHwark. 4, LONDON OVER THE BORDER. By the 
Lord Bishop of St. AtBans. With an Introduction by the Archbishop 
(Elect) of OantersBury. A Series of Lectures delivered in St. James's Church, 
Piccadilly, during the Summer of 1896. 





With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR 


JOHN DRUMMOND BAY, P.C., K.0.B., G.O.M.G., sometime Minister at the 
Court of Morocco. Based on his Journals and Correspondence, With a 
Preface by General Sir Francis pe Winton, K.C.M.G, 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


COMMON THOUGHTS ON 


SERIOUS SUBJECTS: Addresses to the Elder Students of the Rajkumar 
College, Kattywar. By the late CuesTER MACNaGHTEN, M.A. Edifed, with 
an Introductory Memoir, by Ropert WHITELAW, Master at Kugby School, 


With Portraits, 8vo, 14s. 


THE LIFE OF BRIAN HODGSON. 


By Sir Witt1am W. Hunter, K.CS.1, 


With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, 


THE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account 


of Climbing and Exploration in the Unfamiliar Mountain Regions of Japan. 
By the Rev. Water Weston, M.A., F.S,A., Member of the Alpine Ciub; 
late British Chaplain, Kobe, Japan. 





Dr. Smiles’s Works. 
LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 


Iliustrated with 9 Steel Portrai's 
and 342 Engravings on Wood. 
5 vols., 7s. 6d. each, 


LIFE OF GEO. STEPHENSON. 


With Illustrations, 21s. ; 7s. 6d.; or 
2s. 6d, 


63. each, 
SELF-HELP. | THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. | DUTY. 
LIFE AND LABOUR. 
INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
SCOTCH NATURALIST. 

THE HUGUENOTS : their 


Settlements, Chirches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6c. 


ROBERT DICK : Geologist 
and Botanisc. With Portrait 
etched by Rajon, avd numerous 
Illustrations, Crown 8yo, 12s, 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. 


An Autobiography, Illustrated, 63. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., 


the Great Artistic Potter: his Per- 
sonal History. With Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, 


Philanthropist. 4s. 








London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S3.W. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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JOHN LANE’S XMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE CHILDREN. By Avice MEYNELL. With a Title- 
page and Cover Design by Charles Robinson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* Her knowledge and her maternal love are shown in her ready entry into 
the childish state and transcript of its germinal ideas...... Only deep love 
could furnish the intimate knowledge to expound them so.”—Mr. GEORGE 
MEREDITH, in the National Review. 

“Its natural simplicity is its great charm. All who are interested in 
children at Christmastime—and who is not?—will have their pleasure en- 
hanced by reading this book.”— Punch. 

“The best book of prose that Mrs. Meynell has put forth—the best in point 
of style, the best in point of literary treatment......The ‘darling young’ have 
never before been written about with more understanding and ——— 


WYMPS: Fairy Tales. By Evetyn Suarp. With 8 
Coloured Illustrations by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Small 4to, Decorated 
Cover, 4s. 6d. net. 


[Second Edition now ready. 
A FLY-LEAF POEM. 
(To a Little Girl with a Story-book—“‘ Wymps,” by EVELYN SHARP.) 
Here, in this book, the wise may find Sweeter little maid than you 
A world exactly to their mind. Never read a story through. 
From fairy kings to talking tish, Through a sweeter little book 
There’s everything such persons wish! Little maid shall never look. 
—Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, in the Academy, December 11th, 1896, 
One of the most original of children’s books.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“It is impossible to speak too highly of the stories...... the most exigent 
taste will be satisfied with them.”—TZ'ruth. 


THE CHILD WORLD: Poems. By GaBrieL SETOUN. 


With over 200 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo (uniform 
with ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses”’), gilt edges or uncut, 5s. net. 
[Second Edition now ready. 

“Mr. Setoun sets free some fantasies in verse inspired by a love of children 
that as here displayed is of womanish tenderness. These verses are gems ..... 
The pictorial designs of Mr. Charies Robinson complete what is one of the 
most charming children’s book of the season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

**The tenderness and sweetness of these poems and their keen insight into 
the infant mind = ‘poe are altogether captivating. I have read every line 
of them.”—Daily 

ws Emphatically the wit -book of the season.”—Black and White. 





TOY-BOOKS BY WALTER CRANE, 
Reissue, with New Cover Design and End Papers. 


THE LITTLE PIG’S PICTURE BOOK, containing :— 
I.—THIS LITTLE PIG. 
I. —THE FAIRY SHIP. 
IIl.—KING LUCKIEBOY’S PARTY. 
The three bound in 1 vol. with a Decorative Cloth Cover, End Papers, 
_ a — and designed Preface and Title-page, 3s. 6d. net; separately, 
each ne 


MOTHER HUBBARD’ S PICTURE BOOK, containing :— 
I.—MOTHER HUBBARD, 
IL—THE THREE BEARS. 
III.—THE ABSURD ABC 
The three bound in 1 vol. with a Decorative Cloth Cover, End Papers, 
and a newly-written and designed Preface and Title-page, 3s. 6d. net ; separ- 
ately, 9d. each net. 
“These delightfully designed, prettily ——_ and printed toy-books are 
an inexhaustible source of amusement.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘We have never seen the old nursery rhymes in half so attractive a guise.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


MAKE BELIEVE. By H. D. Lowry. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, gilt edges or uncut, 5s, net. 
“Mr. Charles Robinson’s illustrations are marvels of clever and careful 
design.”— Scotsman. 


IN THE GARDEN OF PEACE, By HELEN MILMAN 
(Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). With 24 Illustrations by Edmund H. New. 
“‘The authoress is as devoted to birds and their ways as dear old Izaak 
Walton was, and writes about them in a graceful style and with pleasant 
humour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘‘ Mrs. Crofton writes with a full knowledge and with charming sympathy 
and humour.”—Times. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Cover Design by Charles Robinson. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Rosert Louts 


STEVENSON. With over 150 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges or uncut, 5s. net. [Second Edition. 


By KENNETH GRAHAME. With 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON, 
PICTURES OF PEOPLE. By Cuartes DANA Gipson. 


85 Large Cartoons. Oblong folio, 15s. net. 


DRAWINGS. By Cuartes Dana Gipson. 
Cartoons. Oblong folio, 15s. net. 

‘Everywhere throughout these fine volumes there is the stamp of a subtle 
and refined art. It is an education, as it is a pleasure, merely to turn over 
these pages.” —Speaker. 

“‘No more pleasing Christmas present could be chosen than these albums.” 

—Vanity Fair. 


85 Large 


IN VANITY FAIR. By A. B. WENzELL. 70 


beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Mr. Wenzell’s well-known Society 
Drawings. Oblong tolio (uniform with Mr. C. D. Gibson’s works), 15s. net. 


**This Wenzell album should pass into the collection of every connoisseur 
of black and white art.” —Academy. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 


NEW BALLADS. By Joxun Davinson. With a Title- 
page and Cover Design by Walter West. Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d, net. 
‘It is in his ballads he is most individual and most successful. To this 
form of verse he has imparted a new method and a new tone, charged with a 
passion, a force, a vigour, not hitherto attempted.”— Globe. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


cs 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT Society, 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


RAMBLES IN JAPAN. By Canon wneene, Illustrated 10 


THE HANDWRITIN 
ENGLAND Poe NS OF te, RINGS AND QUEENS OF 


HENRY MARTYN, SAINT AND 
Author of the * Life of William Carey, 


THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES. 
somely bound in cloth, gilt. 23 v: 


BOY’S OWN ANNUAL FOR pi ‘Midliees cloth ae 
GIRL'S OWN ANNUAL FOR 1896, Handsomectoth 
HANDY NATURAL HISTORY. By Rev. J.G. Woop, Iilustrated | 
THE MIDNIGHT SKY. By Howx Dover, ERS. With 32 Star. 


LEISURE HOUR ANAUAL FoR 1900 Protussly Ilinstratea 
SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL FOR 1896. Colouredjand many Black 


and White Pictures... toe 


B; tt ° 
THE BLAST LOAD HOME. y e Rex. Probendary J. R Vaaxox, 


ROMANCE OF ELECTRICITY. ‘By Joun Momo, Tilustratea He 


SPURGEON : Povmnnel —— cence #0. H. 8 
. WILLIAMS #6 as 8 evnene. » he agua 


THE, TEMPLE: its Ministry and Services at the Time of Jsvs Cust, 
By Kev. Dr. EDERSHEIM .., " 


KETCHES OF JEW A 
. CHRIST. By = WISH SOCIAL LIFE IN TE DAYS OF 


T. D E Words to Y 
Hy DATSINS OF MBEARETE ; Wests tonne Pele frm te 


ELECTRICITY AND ITS USES. By Joun Moun, Tustratea Ss 
HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. By te Ror. Some 


STANLEY TREaNOR, M eee 
THE LOGOFA eects By the mew a aumnee een, M. me 


HIDDEN BEAUTIES OF BATUBE. ~ hepement com, Fas 
With 59 Lilustrations oe 


_ 64 PLEASURE GARDEN ; at The Conditions ofa “Hapny Lite, 


- Hara MILLER 


consrDE THE HEAVENS. A Popular Introduction to > Astronomy, 
By Mrs, W. 8. Auvis, llustrated as 


THE MICROSCOPE. By Lewis Sone 0 ase heb. Seed 
LIGHTHOUSES: their History and Romance, By W. J. in Po 6 


40 ILLUSTRATED TALES have just been published hy 
the RELIGIOUS TRAOT ns London, each attractively bound in 
cloth. From 4d. to 3s. 6d. each, 


SUNDAY HOURS FOR BOoYs AND GIRLS. The Religious 


Tract Society’s Magazine for after Church and 
School on Sunday. One Penny Weekly. Sixpence Monthly. Second Sixpenuy 
Part now ready. 96 Pages and Coloured Frontispiece Plate, 6d. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. Catalogues Gratis. 


NOTICE.—7Z%e Second Edition of MR. 
WAKEMAN’S INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
being exhausted, a THIRD EDITION zs 


now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOLAR. By Dr. @. ‘Sern, 


Pratasl Matrate, Hand. 
+ ~~ ove Each 


30 © 0 Mo ° 
2S SCCOOO0 AB A aA 


Qa ana oaoe0—lc.8DmlmlmlCUCODUCNCOWCf 


Q 


6 
6 


Nnndndnwn © © WwW Wr Fama On wz 





“Mr. Wakeman’s book is written so easily and clearly that 
it will be read with interest...... It is the first book which has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the history of the Church of England ina 
clear and intelligible form.”—The Bishop of Peterborough. 


“ Will at once and satisfactorily fill up a long-felt void.” 
The Rev. Canon Bright, Christ Church, Oxford. 


“Mr. Wakeman’s ‘History of the English Church’ was the 
book that we wanted.”—The Rev. Canon Gore, Westminster. 


“TI fully recognise the value of Mr. Wakeman’s work.” 
The Bishop of Lichfield. 


RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO, 
34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


London : 





A Beautiful Christmas or New Year’s Gift-Book. 


WIT, WISDOM, AND FOLLY: Per 


and Pencil Flashes. By J. VILLIN MARMERY. With 100 Original 
Illustrations by ALFRED ToucHEMOLIN. Demy 8vo, superior binding, 6s. 
An Edition de Lume, in royal 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper and 
limited to 100 copies, beautifully bound in red leather, gilt top, is 
also issued, price 21s, net, 
NOTE.—Orders should be placed at once with the Booksellers 
to secure this Unique Work. 








DIGBY, LONG and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.’ 
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MR. WM. HEINEMA 


GOLD MEDAL, 
MEISSONIER: his Life and his Art. 


By Vatugrr ©. O. Gréarp. Translated by i Mary Loyp and Miss 
FLORENCE Simmonps. With 38 Full-page Plates in Colour and Photogravure, 
and 200 Text Illustrations, 36s, net. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on grey vellum, limited to 100 
numbered and signed copies, with a duplicate set of the Photogravure Plates on 
India paper in a separate portfolio, of which about a dozen copies only remain. 
£6 63. net, 

Morning Post.—"‘In this magnificent volume the erafts of photogravure and 
other methods of reproduction, printing, and binding, are combined in their 
highest excellence.” 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: their Story 


and Structure. 

By Sir James D. MackEnz1E, Bart. Dedicated by permission to her Majesty 
the Queen. With 40 Fnil-page Plates, 160 Text Illustrations, and many 
Pians. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £3 3s, net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—*‘No work has hitherto appeared dealing with this 
fascinating subject that can approach these sumptuous volumes in accuracy, 
erudition, or pictorial ornament.” 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE. 


a Pog D. Vanpam, Author of “An Englishman in Paris,” 1 vol., 
3. 6d. net. 

St, James’s Gazette.— Contains some capital stories, There are anecdotes on 
every page, and a dull chapter is not to found in the book, which is very 
lively reading throughout.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. 


By Fe.ix Dusois, With 153 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
made on the spot, and 11 Maps and Plans, 1 vol., 12s. 6d. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ The excellence of the narrative, the style, the information, 
and the illustrations make this the most important book of travel that has 
appeared for many a day.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ The illustrations are of unusual excellence, and the process 
of reproducing them is characterised by artistic delicacy and softness,” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS, 


Field.—" M. Dubois gives a most interesting account of the country through 
which he passed, as well as many valuable historical notes,” 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. 


By Yves Le Querpec. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s, 

Glasgow Herald.—* The spirit of the letters is broadly human and Christian. 
There is a great deal of charm about the pictures of French village life, and both 
translator and publisher have done a good work in introducing these very 
pleasant letters to the British public,” 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


By Francis DE PRESSENSE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s, 
Glasgow Herald.—“ Altogether a most interesting book.” 


Fiction. 
THE Novel of the Mutiny. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘The Potter’s Thumb.” 
1 vol., 6s. Fourth Edition. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—*‘ Mrs. Steel has beaten Mr. Kipling on his own ground, 
India. She has written a fine novel, Books like this areso rare that it is difficult 
to welcome them too warmly.”’ 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


Saturday Review.— The best novel of the Great Mutiny, and we are not 
likely to see its rival in our time.”’ 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Emma Brooke, 


Author of ‘‘ A Superflaous Woman.” 3 vols., 15s, net. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Miss Brooke has given us a story in which our interest grows, 
becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the last word upon the last page.” 


THE OTHER HOUSE. 


2 vols., 10s, net. 
Times.—“ Mr, Henry James is not an author who usually keeps a reviewer 
sitting up to unnatural hours, but in‘ The Other House’ he has achieved this 
degree of absorbing interest. He has a story to tell, and how well he tells it!” 


McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS. By 


M, Hamitton, Author of ** A Self-denying Ordinance,” &c, 1 vol., 6s. 


CHUN-TI-KUNG: his Life and Adventures. 


By CuaupEe Regs. 1 vol., 6s. 
Glasgow Herald.—“ As interesting as it is curious, Itis told with much power 


By Henry James. 


NN'S PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON, 1896. 
The Best Christmas Present. 


BYRON’S WORKS AS BYRON 
LEFT THEM. 





Mr. Anprew Lang, in the Illustrated London News :—*] 
am longing to see what Mr. Henley will say 
about the noble poet. Everybody is in the 
same mind ; Byron and Mr. Henley’s comments 
and documents are of interest to us all.” 


THE WORKS OF 
LORD BYRON. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


Mr. Witt1am Heinemann has pleasure in announcing the re- 


issue of 
BYRON’S PROSE AND VERSE, 


Edited by Mr. W. E. Hentey, in 12 vols., printed by Constable, 
with Portraits. The First Volume, containing Letters 1804-1813,. 
with a Portrait, after Phillips, is now ready, price 5s. net, and the 
others will follow at short intervals. 


*,* Also an EDITION DE LUXE on Hand-made Paper, with Portraits om 
India Paper, limited to 150 copies for Great Britain, at Six Guineas net. This 
Edition is sold in sets only, subscriptions for which are now being taken, 








The First English and Foreign 
Press Opinions. 


en 


Daily News.—“ The notes will come to be regarded as the 
feature which gives to this edition a special pre-eminence; they 
furnish a vast amount of information of an interesting kind, and 
are very entertaining reading.” 


Scotsman.—“ Mr. Henley’s conception of his task is large and 
true; he has begun his work intelligently, laboriously, and well.’” 


Pall Mall Gazette.— Mr. Henley has a very familiar acquaint- 
ance with the remarkable characters who formed ‘the Byron 
set,’ and he knows the manners and customs of the Regency 
epoch to an extent that gives him full mastery of his subject.” 


L’Indépendance Belge.—* Voila un phénoméne: apparition, chez 
V’éditeur William Heinemann, du premier volume d’une cuvre 
destinée & réhabiliter plus ou moins la mémoire de Lord Byron. 
Voici prés de trois bons quarts de siécle que dure en Angleterre la 
proscription de Byron, auquel la société britannique, en sa rigide, 
séche et glaciale vertu, issue peut-étre d’un simple manque de tem- 
pérament, reste impitoyable Vous pouvez, dés lors, mesurer 
Vhéroisme de M. William Ernest Henley qui, avec Vaide du 
téméraire William Heinemann, entreprend la publication com- 
plate de l’euvre byronienne, & commencer par la correspondance 
de Vorageux pote, accompagnée d’une montagne de notes et de 
commentaires, qui prouveront que Byron, enfant gaté d’une 
Régence corrompue, ne fut pas tout 4 fait le noir démon qu’on a. 
dépeint. La société continentale supplie M. Henley de ne pas 
trop nous assagir le diabolique Byron, de ne pas trop peigner 





and contains the best account of Chinese thought and habits that we have met 
with in a novel,” 


ANDRIA. By Psrcy Wuirz, Author of 


“Mr. Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol., 6s. 
Daily Graphic.—"* A wo 


study, "0 * A worthy successor to ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin ’ and that caustic 
judy, ‘ Corruption. 


la criniére sauvage de ce lion, de ne pas trop domestiquer cette 
tempéte, de laisser autant que possible intacte cette figure de fou 
génial et illustre, qui n’était, apres tout, que l'Homme extraordin- 
airement aggrandi, dans sa puissance de sentir, et l’Ame humaine 
qui parlait avec la force du tonnerre et la rage de la foudre.” 





An Illustrated List of Mr. Heinemann’s Announcements on Application. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TOM SAWYER, Detective; and other 


Stories. By Marx Twarn. With a Photogtavure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE (in a leading article) says :—‘‘ Is there any English- 
man living who does not enjoy the humour of Mark Twain? If there is, we can 
only repeat to him what Orlando said to the melancholy Jaques: we ‘do desire 
‘we may be better strangers.’ He deserves to be bored to death by what another 
famous humourist called ‘wild curates.’ Here is another volume from Mark 
Twain—' Tom Sawyer, Detective; and other Stories’—not a very fat volume, but 
*tis enongh, twill serve to send the judicious into the sort of laughter that, as 
the French say, makes a pint of good blood.” 


THE CHARM, and other Drawing-room 
Plays. By Sir WALTER BESANT and WaLTER H. Pottocke. With 50 Tllustra- 
tions by Chris Hammond and A. Jule Goodman. Orown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. 

“There is a literary flavour about these comedies, and an interest, which 
admirably fit them for reading alond at the fireside; but they are apparently in- 
tended to be acted, and as acting plays they have all the vigour of movement and 
all the dramatic ‘go’ that the most enthusiastic amateur can desire.”—Daily Mail, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 


By Austin Dosson. In THREE SERIES, each complete in itself. Crown 
8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

“The characteristic of Mr. Dobson appears to be a singular power of per- 
ception and appreciation. It would be difficult to name another contemporary 
eritie with such nicety of observation, and with such a happy faculty of dis- 
covering and pointing out the peculiar merits of works well known to all, but in 
which Mr. Dobson is able to point out some fresh beauties or a new charm of 


thought or expression.” —Athenzum. 
Some Life Notes. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN: 


By Dr. Joseru Parker. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“The book is one that may be taken up at any odd moment and always en- 
joyed.”—Daily Mail, 


DIARY OF A CITIZEN OF PARIS DURING 


“THE TERROR.” By Epmonp Biré. Translated by Joun DE VILLIERS. 
With Photogravare Frontispieces. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
“‘These tomes give a lifelike, breathing picture of the most grotesquely 
terrible epoch in the history of modern times..,...M. Biré has given us a work 
which, in these days of shallow impressions, and histories churned out while you 
wait, we should reeeive with gratitude. It is scholarly without being pedantic, 
it is picturesque without being inaccurate. It can be consulted as a text-book 
and read as a romance,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By L. T. 


Meave and Criirrornp Hattrax, M.D. SECOND EDITION now ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. By Roserr Lovis 


STEvENSON. Crown 8vo, buckran, gilt top, 63. 


THE ROYAL CHRISTOPHER. By Jusrin 


ae gd McOarrny, Author of ** A London Legend,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
s. 6d, 
*’Tis a breezy yarn, which boys are sure to enjoy.”—Pali Mall Gazette, 


A CAPFUL O’ NAILS: a North-Country 


Story. By Davip Cxristis Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3a, 6d. 

“The story is one of the most strenuous bits of work we have seen for a long 
time......When Dickens was in dead earnest about a crying wrong, and on fire 
with sympathy for humble folk, he wrote just in this temper.”—Illustrated 
London News. 


IN THE KINGDOM OF KERRY, and other 


Stories. By B. M. Croxer, Author of ‘‘ DianaBarrington,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 33. 6d. 
“ The short stories of this volume......reveal Mrs, Oroker’s artistic qualities 
with undiminished etfect.’”’-—Daily Chronicle. 


NE W EDI T I 0 N S . Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. each. 
SARRIED OR SINGLE? By B. M.|LONG ODDS. By Hawley Smart. 
JROKER. 
INTEREST. By Mrs. THE WOMAN IN THE DARK. By 


A LIFE F. W. RoBinson. 
THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. B 
NORA CREINA. By Mrs. Hunger-| °°), . ueaps. vy 
































ALEXANDER, 


FORD. 

SONS OF BELIAL. By William|A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark 
WESTALL. Twain. 

HEART OF OAK. By W. Clark|LADY KILPATRICK. By Robert 
RUSSELL. BucHaNan, 





THE LIBRARY EDITION 
OF CHARLES READE’S NOVELS 


{s now complete in 17 Volumes, set in handsome New Type, Printed on Laid 
Paper, and elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. each. A List may be bad, 





PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


The JANUARY Number (just ready) contains a Complete Story, 


THE MADNESS OF MERCY NEWDIGATE, 
By Major MARTIN A. 8. HUME, 
And the following Articles and Stories :— 
Srrctroscoric DousLe Stars. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S, 
A Country Town IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By A. Ballard. 
Women as Boox-Lovers. By Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A, 
SMUGGLING IN Sussex. By Arthur Beckett. 
CHINESE PUNISHMENTS. By Edward H. Parker. 
Water-Ciocks. By G. C. Nuttall, B.Sc. 
RicHarp WaGner. By R. Maynard Leonard. 
An Opp Story. By Arthur Christopher Benson, M.A. 
A Mipv.Countay Gretna Green. By John Hyde. 
Mary Eviren. By Mary Hartier. 
Some Houipay Freaks. By John Pendleton. 
THE ProrectTion oF Birps. By Sylvanus Urban. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA 


HOLROYD (LADY STANLEY of ALDERLEY). Recorded in Lette: 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796, Edited by J. rs of a 
Portraite, Svo, 188 » y JH. ADEANE, With 6 
“Since the publieation of the ‘Verney Letters’ no mo i 
English memoirs has appeared than * The Girlhood of Maria fr nig ea $s 
asses Let those who love the gossip of the age of hoops and powder, misery 2 d 
splendour, brilliant assemblies and vile roads, make haste to get this most pis “ 
ing of books of its kind, We warrant that a treat is in store for then ee 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 


Examined with Reference to the Physical, Ethnozraphi istori 

Cuuaitiens re the rg me Ngee ‘on the Basis of the Retoane-leenees 
cords and District Manuals, By B. DEN-POWELL, 0.1, 

Oxon. With Map, 8vo, 16s. t, C.1.E., Hon. M.A. 


A MEMOIR OF HUGO DANIEL HARPER, 


D.D., late Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, and for many years Head- 
Master of Sherborne School. By L. V. Lester, M.A., Principal of Victoria 
College, Jersey, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 53. 
‘*Few shoolmasters of his time have exercised a wider or more abiding influ. 
ence on the practical organisation of education.” —Times, 


CRAGS AND CRATERS: Rambles in the 


Island of Réunion. By Witt1am DupLEy OLIVER, M.A. With 27 Illustra. 
tions anda Map. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


A GIRL’S WANDERINGS IN HUNGARY, 


By H. Etten Brownine. With Map and 20 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

** One of the liveliest and most amusing of the travel-books of the season....., 

Altogether few novels are so entertaining; and for the ordinary English reader 

Miss Browning opens up a new world in the strange but fascinating ways and 
ideas of the Hungarian nobility and peasantry.”—Scotsman, 


INDUSTRIES AND WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


By Micuaet G. Moruatt, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, Member 
of the Committee of the British Association, Author of “ The Dictionary of 
Statistics.’ Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE RED SCAUR: a Story of Rustic Life 


in Northumberland. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“* Mr. Graham has taken a little Northumberland valley, and so skilfully has 
he drawn the lives and the passions of its handful of folk that they hold the 
imagination as comp‘etely as though they were moving on a far larger stage. 
Therein lies one of the secreta of the book’s fascination.”—Western Daily Press, 


THE PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romance. 


By Ciementina Buack. With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson, crown 
890, 63, 

“ The reader who begins this very fascinating tale will feel bound to finish it...... 
The story runs naturally ina highly romantic vein. It is, however, so brightly and 
choicely written, and is so interesting throughout, as to be to the reader a source 
of real delight.“’"—Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 








STANDARD WORKS. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENLURY.- 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols, 8vo, £7 43. 


CABINET EDITION. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each. (England, 7 vols, ; 
Ireland, 5 vols. 





HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus 


to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown Svo, 163, 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 


SPIRIT OF RAT'TONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, lés. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


ee 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND AND 
pena gee AND SCOLLAND, By Henry Tuomas Buckze. 3 vols. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Classified and Arranged soas to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist 
in Literary Composition. By Peter M. Roget. Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. Edited 
by Gacpas | * OuisHoLm, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s., cloth ; £2 12s. 6d., 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Narrative of 


Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baldistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the 
adjoining Countries. By EH. F. Kniaut. With a Map and 54 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 33, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. Franck 
Brieut, D.D. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 
Preriop I.—A.D. 449 to 1435. 4s. 6d, 
Prxrop II.—1485 to 1688. 5s. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. Being Notes Intro- 
ductory to the Stady of Theology. By the Right Hon. Artuur J. BaLFour, 
M.P. Sixth Edition, 8vo, 123, 6d. 


PeRio0p III.—1689 to 1837. 7s. 6d. 
Periop IV.—1837 to 1880. 6s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S SELECTED LIST 


of Books Suitable for Christmas Presents and New Year Gifts. 





Travel and Discovery. 
CLIMBING BEMINISCENCES OF THE DOLOMITES. 


By LEONE SINIGAGLIA. Translated by Mary Auice ViaL1s. With an Intro- 
duction by Rpmunp J. Garwoop, A.C., Member of the Italian Alpine Club. 
Profusely Illustrated, with a Map, cloth, 21s, net. Also an Edition on Japan 
Paper, limited to 20 copies, bound by Zaehnsdorf, £5 5s, net, 


MADAGASCAR BEFORE THE CONQUEST. By JAmzs 
Sisrevs. lllustrations and Map, cloth, 16s, 
“Interesting and entertaining, as few volumes on Madagascar have been.”— 
Scotsman, —_—_—_— 
TWO CAMPAIGNS: MADAGASCAR AND ASHANTEE, 
1895-96. By BenneTT BuririaH. About 50 Illustrations and Maps, cloth 
gilt, 16s. “There is scarcely a dry page in it.’—Graphic, 


CLIMBS IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS: an Account 
of Travel and Discovery. By Epwarp A. FiTzGERALD, F.R.G.S. 60 Illustra- 
tions and a Map, elegantly bound, 31s. 6d. 

“This delightful narrative......is one to leave reluctantly.”—Illustrated London 

News. 


ROME AND POMPEII: Archeological Rambles. By Gaston 
BoissieR. With Maps and Plans, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE COUNTRY OF HORACE AND VIRGIL. 


Gaston BoissizeR. Maps and Plans, cloth, 7s. 6d, 








By 





Biography and History. 
THE LIFE OF GORDON, General R.E., C.B. By 


Demetrius O. Boutger, Author of ‘The History of China,” &. Demy 8vo, 
2 vols., cloth, 21s, 


MY LONG LIFE. By Mary Cowpen-CLarkE. 
Edition, with 4 Engravings and 4 Collotypes, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. By Annie Fietps. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. ae 


“ JUBILEE” EDITION OF 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By the Right Hon. 


Joun Moruety. Front Portrait, 2 vols, cloth, 7s. 


RICHARD COBDEN AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE. By Leoxarp Courtney, Henry Doncktey, and others. With 
Introduction by RicharD Gowine. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE ROMANCE OF A KING’S LIFE. By J.J. Jusseranp. 
Translated from the French by “ M. R.,” and Revised and Kularged by the 
Author. With Photogravure and other I)lustrations, cloth, 6s, 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FOR THE YOUNG. By 


Mrs. OLipHANT. Second Edition, Revised and Reprinted in larger type, 
cloth, 53. 


EARL ROGNVALD AND HIS FOREBEARS; or, 


Glimpses‘of Life in the Early Norse Times in Orkney and Shetland, By 
CaTHERINE STAFFORD SPENCE. Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE YEAR AFTER THE ARMADA, and other Historical 


Studies. By Martin A. S. Hume. Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
Illustrated, 12s. 





Second 

















Also, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By 


Martin A. 8S. Hume, Illustrated, Fourth Edition, cloth, 12s, 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE RENAISSANCE 


FLORENTINES. By Dr. Guipo Braar. 30 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d, net, 


THE EARLY CORRESPONDENCE OF HANS VON 
BULOW. Edited by his Wipow. Selected and Translated by Constance 
Bacue, Portraits, coth, 16s. 


A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE EUROPEAN 
MILITARY ADVENTURES OF HINDUSTAN (1784-1803). Compiled by 
Henry Compron. New and Oheaper Edition, Map and Illustrations, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. Each with Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Index, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Over 40 vols. 

RECENTLY ADDED. 
BOHEMIA. THE BALKANS. 
The New Illustrated Catalogue of the Series is now ready, and will be 
sent post-free on application. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES, from the Spectator. Introduc- 
tion by J. St. Loz Srracuey. Cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
“Very interesting and diverting.”—Globe, 
‘* An attractive and amusing book,’’— Westminster Gazette, 














Companion Volume to the above. 


A 
DOG STORIES, from the Spectator. Second Edition, cloth, 
gilt top, 5s. 





BY REV. DR. JESSOPP. 


In uniform cloth binding, 3s. 6d. each, 


ARCADY: FOR BETTER, FOR| THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY 
WORSE. Fourth Edition, PARSON. Third Edition. 


THE COMING OF THE FRIARS. 
Sixth Edition RANDOM ROAMING. Second Edition. 
kdition, FRIVOLA: a Volume of Essays. 


Art and Architecture. 
MODERN FRENCH MASTERS. Biographical and Critical 


Reviews, by American Artists. With 37 Wood Engravings by Timothy Cole 
aud others, and 28 Half-tone Illustrations, Edited by O. VaN DyxE. 
Royal 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, £2 2s, 

“This work is excellent and even authoritative.’—Daily News. 


A CYCLOPZDIA OF ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY, 
GREECE, AND THE LEVANT. Edited by W. P. P. LonorEeLiow. 
Limited Edition of 500 copies, 50 of which are for England. 12 Photogravare 
Plates and over 250 Illustrations in the text, 4to, £6 63, net. 


ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY: from the Sixth to the 
Eleventh Century. By RarraELE CaTTaNEO. With Photogravure and 168. 
other Illustrations, parchment binding, 21s. net. 

“No archeologist can afford to pass over this important addition to our 
knowledge of what are emphatically the Dark Ages in the history of archi- 
tectural art.”—Builder, 








Belles Lettres. 

THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. Byl. ZANGWILL. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. ZANGWILL. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By!. ZANGWILL. 


In cloth, 6s, 





63 Illustrations by the late G. DU MAURIER. 
IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. By 


MoscuHELEs, Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


FELIx 


“The work embodies a delightful sketch of the artist’s early days...... Wilk 
doubtless be a source of pleasure to a multitude of readers.” —Morning Post, 
“The best of all commentaries of ‘ Trilby.’”—Scotsman, 





Fiction. 
BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
Uniform green cloth binding, gilt top. 
THE GREY MAN. 6s. 
THE STICKIT MINISTER AND SOME COMMON MEN. 
Eleventh Edition, Illustrated, 6s, 


THE RAIDERS. Ninth Edition, 6s. 
THE LILAC SUN-BONNET. Sixth Edition, 6s. 


ALSO, 
MAD SIR UCHTRED. Fourth Edition. Paper, ls. 6d.; 


cloth, 2s. 


THE PLAY-ACTRESS. Fourth Edition. Paper, ls. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. 





BY LOUIS BECKE. 

THE EBBING OF THE TIDE: South Sea Stories. 
gilt top, 6s. 

BY REEF AND PALM. Paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 


BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 
A FIRST-FLEET FAMILY. Green cloth. gilt top, 6s. 


Uniform in cloth binding, gilt top, 63, each. 


THE HERB-MOON. By Joun Otiver Hospes. Front,, 
Third Edition. 


NANCY NOON. By Bensamin Swirr. Second Edition. 
“T am much interested just now in a young Scotchman who calls himself 
Benjamin Swift. He has written a book called ‘ Nancy Noon,’ which is bound 
to make a namefor him, It’s a great deal to say, but I really believe that in a 
few years he will be one of the best-known novelists in England.”—J. M. BagRiz, 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FEN. By J.T. Beatsy. Second 
ition. 


Cloth, 








BY MAY OROMMELIN, 





HALF ROUND THE WORLD FOR A HUSBAND. In 
cloth, 63. 

BY F, REGINALD STATHAM. 
MR. MAGNUS: a Story of the Great Ruby Mine. Second 


Edition, in cloth, 6s. 





BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 
A WINNING HAZARD. Second Edition, cloth, 6s. 


SILVIO BARTHOLI, PAINTER: a Story of Siena. By 
Emma Bentiey. Oloth, 6s. 
IN “THE AUTONYM LIBRARY.” 
Paper, ls. 6d. each; cloth, 2s. each. 
AN IMPOSSIBLE PERSON. By Constance CoTter£E.t. 


WHICH IS ABSURD. By Cosmo Hamitron. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SUNLESS HEART.” 
THE DOUCE FAMILY. By Epirs Jounstone. Cloth, 2s. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S BOOKS. 


In uniform cloth binding, 3s. 6d. each, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK| THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S 
RUTHERFORD. LANE. 








CATHERINE FURZE: a Novel, 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVER- 
ANCE. 





STUDIES BY A RECLUSE, Second 
Aso, SIMON RYAN, THE PETERITE. Payer, ls. ; cloth, 2s. 





MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING. CLARA HOPGOOD. 6s. 





UR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OP BOOKS FOR 1896-97 is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application, 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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Richard Bentley and Son’s List. 





Notice.—_DEAR FAUSTINA, ¢ 


New Story by RHODA BROUGHTON 


Author of “ Nancy,” “ Red as a Rose ts She,” &c., will be commenced tn the 





Fanuary tssue of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. (Ready on Monday next. ji 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS (1782-1833). 


Edited, with Notes, by Earrton OastLx, M.A., F.S.A. In 2 vols. crowa 
8vo, with numerous Portraits, 24s. 

“A mine of characteristic detail about the Georgian iod. Mr. Castle has 
shown great skill and judgment, and the most scrupulous care in his task of 
editing. His numerous notes are brief and to the point. The volumes are 
adorned with many portraits,”—Daily News, 


NOW READY. 
ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. By 


Jauus Joun Hissey, Author of “ On the Box Seat,” &c. With 16 Illustra- 
tions, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, 
“' The author wields the pencil as ably as the pen, and his drawings reappear 
here in the form of exceliently executed woodcuts, We have never met witha 
more agreeable volume of its kind.” — Globe, 


NOW READY. 


POLITICAL LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 


THE LATE EARL OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY, In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


OVER THE ANDES FROM THE ARGENTINE 


TO CHILI AND PERU. By May Cromme.in. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 123. 6d. 

** A readable t of ar ble woman’s enjoyment of odd times in 
strange places, and a refreshing bit of instruction in the art of how to be at 
home anywhere,’ —Globe. 

“‘It is all pleasant reading from its lively style and its freedom from 
querulous or injudicious remarks.”’—New Saturday. 





NOW READY. 


THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE. By Sir 


F. Monteriore, Bart. In 1 vol. crown 4to, with numero rtrai 
other Illustrations, 12:, 6d, : me ts ant 
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